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The object of this little volame is to lead children of the second 
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_ @waken and sustain the child’s interest in natural objects, and to Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
put him in sympathetic relations with living things. The author has Scholarships and Medals. 
written from the standpeiut of the child, and in language that the : 
child can readily comprehend. The book, too, is so unconventional Scholarships and Medals. 
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Barbarian and Noble 40 cents 
_ Tales of Attila, Alaric, Clovis, Charlemagne, 
Richard the Crusader, Rollo the Viking, and King 
Alfred are carefully selected and with other stories 
woven into a narrative which shows how barbarian 
unconsciously became noble and in turn took his 
part in the progress of the world. 


Patriot and Tyrant 40 cents 


is just published. Through some of the most 
pieturesque stories of the Old World, the child 
learns of the beginnings of our modern government. 





The purpose of the series is to present a back- 
ground for our history, without which an ele- 
mentary course is incomplete. According to sug- 
gestions from the Committee of Eight on History 
the books are adapted to the sixth and seventh 
grades of school. 
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| From East to West 


What three men, each successful in his line of work, 
from three different sections of the country, have to say 
of Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation: 


Clarence H, Dempsey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Malden, Massachusetts: 1 examined Ritchie's 
Primer of Sanitation with pleasure and interest. 
It is one of the best and most practical books of the 
kind I have seen, and is written on sensible lines. 








Reverend Francis Reilly, Professor of Biology, St. 
Ignatius College, Chicago: Primer of Sanitation is 
opportune. Its treatment of this importment sub- 
ject is consistent throughout and convincing. 
The direct result of acquaintance with this work, 
owing in great part to its concreteness in illustra- 
tion, incident, and statistics, must be to enlist the 
student’s co-operation in the cause of general 
health. Until this is accomplished in the case of 
the individual student, we cannot look for effective 
sanitation. 


F. B. Pickel, M. D., Oregon State Board of Heaith, 
Medford, Oregon: Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation 
should be used as a text book in every public school 
in the United States. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


James J. Hity: There is not and never will be 
any oversupply of educated farmers. 


Proresson FrRaNK Tuuitty, Cornell; I am just 
old-fashioned enough to believe that the principal 


idea of the modern university is the intellectual 
idea. 


SUPERINTENDENT Homer P. Lewis, Worcester, 
Mass.: Fads in education come from the brains of 
educational dreamers; real reforms must arise in 
response to an intelligent popular demand. 


J. H. Ackerman, President Monmouth Normal 
School, Oregon: The aim of the training school is 
not to be different from the public schools, but to 
be like the best of them. 


Outver P. Cornman, PH.D.: Pedagogy will re- 
main pedagogy unless ways and means are de- 
vised and applied of testing our methods, proc- 
esses, and results with an ever-increasing degree 
of accuracy. 


Lotus Devra Corrman: Many who enter the 
teaching profession invest little in themselves; 
they risk little and gain little, but their little risk 
and little gain are checks upon the more rapid 
advance of the profession as a whole. 


SUPERINTENDENT SCHUYLER F. Herron, Win- 
chester: Salaries should be large enough to enable 
teachers to live comfortably and to save money 
against a rainy day, and to keep good teachers 
in our service. 


Heten C. Purnam, Providence, R. I.: No good 
home maker has the dirty floors and atmosphere 
with which we shut up children and instructors. 


A few schools are clean and wholesome, To 
make all so means insistence on trained care- 
takers, stopping the smoke nuisance, better made 
and cared-for streets. We have also lessons to 
learn from fresh-air schools. 


Eimer E. Brown: Our cities play so charac- 
teristic and leading a part in our national civiliza- 
tion, and their influence and standards are so 
largely independent of the boundary lines of the 
states, that the things which concern their effi- 
ciency must be regarded as a national interest, 
and their co-operation for the improvement of 
city-school standards generally must appear as a 
patriotic and national service. 


378 Wabash Avenue’ 


ADDRESS AT UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

[By A. E. Winship at the exercises attendant upon 
the inauguration of Dr. Guy Potter Benton, University 
of Vermont, October 6, 1911.] 

New England universities must look forward, 
not backward; must train for efficiency to-mor- 
row rather than revel in the glories of yesterday. 

Welcoming westerners to New England college 
presidencies has ceased to be a novelty. Native 
sons as college presidents in New England are a 
great rarity. 

This is not the first young Lochinvar to come 
out of the West, for of the last fifteen men elected 
to college presidencies in New England twelve 
were from over our western border. This is a 
notable array of missionaries to the far East from 
out of the West. Fellows and Aley to Maine, 
Nichols to Dartmouth, Shanklin to Wesleyan, 
Garfield to Williams, Butterfield to Amherst State 
College, Burton to Smith, West and Maclaurin to 
Institute of Technology, Murlin to Boston Univer- 
sity, Thomas to Middlebury, and Benton to Bos- 
ton and Vermont. That this is not a collegiate 
fad is evidenced by the fact that the largest New 
England state has taken its commissioner and the 
three largest cities have taken their superintend- 
ents from the West. Boston took Brooks from 
Michigan via Illinois, Worcester took Lewis from 
Nebraska, Springfield took Van Sickle from 
Colorado via Baltimore, Providence took Cong- 
don from Montana, and Massachusetts gets Sned- 
den from California. A notable sweep across 
the continent for educators. 

We have ourselves to blame if this has become 
good missionary ground for the energizing, vi- 
talizing spirit of the exuberant prairies. 

We even pride ourselves upon being ov the 
shelf, and boast that our size is a fivé-foot shelf 
with nothing thereon that has been thought, 
said, or written by any man that is now alive. 

It certainly looks.as though we had been more 
devoted to theology than to biology, to crystalliza- 
tion than to creation, as though we had been more 
classic than. heroic, more critical than vital. 
Fletcherizing on the shredded wisdom of the 
ancients may be all right for dyspeptics, but not 
for the making of red blood for twentieth century 
Americans, 

There was a time when nineteen-twentieths of 
all important inventions were from the college 
bounded section. of New England, but that 
was before the days of Pullman and Studebaker, 
Edison and Tesla, McCormick. and John Dere. 
The Ames plows were all right for oxen to draw, 
but when a man wanted to take an automobile ride 
over the prairies, turning thirty-two furrows at 
once and harrowing them smooth at the same 
time, he. needed John Dere of Moline, who in- 
vented and manufactured 1,200 varieties, shapes, 
and sizes of plows, harrows, and planters. 
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We now appreciate how the heathen feel when 
Christian missionaries appear among them and 
protest against their unprogressive condition. 
Unlike them, however, we know that we need 
their optimism, their courage, and their vista 
through the trackless mazes of our prospective 
industrial, social, civic, and religious difficulties. 

The halo about this incoming from the West is 
the fact that there has been no New England 
remonstrance. 

Personally, I welcome Dr. Benton because I 
admired him when he was more progressive than 
the Kansans, more aggressive than the Iowans, 
but, most of all, because he has consented to 
leave the state in which they make other kinds of 
presidents to lead these noble Green Mountain 
boys in their heroic effort to put this state of 
brave sires in the forefront in the making of a new 
New England. 
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WRITTEN TESTS MOST INADEQUATE. 


BY HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 





Examinations, especially entrance examinations 
—though nothing better for the end in view can, 
perhaps, be devised—are a very unsatisfactory 
method of arriving either at the knowledge or 
mental capacity of candidates. In the case of 
both the West Point Academy and Harvard Col- 
lege, numerous illustrations in‘ point might be 
cited. 

For instance, in my own experience I knew of a 
graduate of Harvard, not without a creditable 
class standing, who, at the time of his graduation, 
unexpectedly received a nomination to the Muili- 
tary Academy. Immediately presenting himself, 
he passed with great difficulty. The examination 
related to elementary knowledge on points which 
he had long since passed by and dismissed from 
memory. He succeeded in scraping into the 
academy through a most dubious decision in his 
favor. Subsequently he graduated the first 
scholar in his class. He died a few years ago. 

I had myself, for a long period, something to 
do with Harvard entrance and other examina- 
tions. My experience led me to regard them with 
only very modified approval. They seemed to be 
largely a question of nervous force and mental 
readiness. For instance: There was a_ well- 
established case, I believe, of a youth who had 
passed the larger portion of his life in France, and 
with whom French was his native tongue. Pre- 
senting himself for admission to Harvard, when 
it came to the French papers, instead, as he 
should have done, of answering in French that 
French was his native tongue, and that his knowl- 
edge on the elementary points presented in the 
paper was somewhat crude, he undertook to reply 
to the questions in English. As a result, he found 
himself conditioned. It is needless to say that 
fulfilling that condition in his case involved small 
amount of vacation study; but the unfortunate 
examiner never heard the end of it. 

Again, I graduated from Harvard more than 
half a century ago. Yet it would be utterly im- 
possible for me now to pass the entrance exam- 
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ination there even of my time, much less of the 
present time. Of course I could answer fairly 
well, and in a way which would enable me to pass, 
any of the questions quoted from General Barry’s 
report. I gravely doubt, however, whether to- 
day, if I presented myself for admission to West 
Point as a cadet, I could succeed in answering all 
the examination questions in a way which would 
assure me admission. 

While, as I have intimated, entrance examina- 
tions are, of course, necessary, and I am in no 
way prepared to suggest a satisfactory substitute 
therefor, yet no one who has ever passed such an 
examination, or who has subsequently come in 
contact with those who had difficulty in so doing, 
considers examinations an adequate or even at 
all a satisfactory method of ascertaining either the 
present qualifications or future capacity of can- 
didates. 

For instance: It has always been a mystery to 
me how either General Grant or General Sheridan 
got into West Point. I have a sort of an idea 
that one or the other of the two was subsequently, 
at graduation, the lowest member of his class. 
Yet both had unquestionable military capacity.— 
In Boston Herald. 


THE WINNING OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY JANE a. STEWART, 


EDUCATION 
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The winning of California for political equality 
for women is a stirring story. Its record is one 
of absorbing interest from start to finish. The 
sunset slope state has set the pace for others to 
follow. 

The thoughtful and intelligent people of Cali- 
fornia have long been strong for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The seed of this sterling senti- 
ment was sown as long ago as 1896, when an 
active campaign was conducted, and a broadside 
of education on the subject was delivered by not- 
able leaders, including Susan B. Anthony and 
scores of others. The defeat then was due, it is 
declared, to the machine politicians and liquor 
element. But that great campaign of 1896, vivid 
as it is in memory, has been completely eclipsed 
by the campaign of 1911. Although only six 
months have elapsed since the passing of the act 
authorizing the submission of the question to the 
voters, the women of California met the demands 
upon them in a remarkably efficient manner. 

Their strength lay in the fact that the women 
generally favored the ballot. No California 
woman’s organization has ever passed a resolu- 
tion against suffrage. The state W. C. T. U. was 
almost a unit for it. The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs voted five to one for it. The 
Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
Mothers’ Congress, the Woman’s Parliament, the 
State Women Workers showed overwhelming 
majorities when asked for a declaration on the 
subject. 

Organization was followed after the most ap- 
proved methods. In the city of Los Angeles, for 
example, Political Equality League (enrolling in 
a brief time some 2,500 workers) established 
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suffrage organizations under able chairmen in 
more than a hundred precincts of the city, for the 
enlistment of campaign workers and for general 
educational work among the men and women of 
the precinct. The Central Suffrage Committee 
was formed of fifteen organizations in Los An- 
geles county. 

San Francisco was also a great centrifugal 
centre for organized work by the women. There 
was the old State Woman Suffrage Association, 
the union of the many small clubs which have 
been in more or less active life since 1896; the 
Woman’s Suffrage Party, with its district organi- 
zation on regular political lines; the College 
Woman's Suffrage League of 700 members; the 
Club Woman’s Franchise League; the Equal 
Suffrage League; the Votes for Women Club; 
the Susan B. Anthony Club; and last, but not 
least, the active Wage-Earners’ League, which 
secured the endorsement of almost every labor 
union. These organizations held an inter-league 
conference every week to sub-divide the work and 
to prevent overlapping of effort. A delegate 
from each of the five largest societies formed the 
general campaign committee. 

In addition, there were formed men’s leagues 
which rendered conspicuous service. “Get to- 
gether” meetings were held, and all the fifty dif- 
ferent state bodies worked in accord for the 
single aim—the ballot. 

Funds were raised by solicitation, and by “a 
self-denial week,” sympathizers in New York, 
Massachusetts, and other states joining in this. 
And hundreds of women gave up their summer 
vacation to work for the cause. 

The campaign was backed not only by 100,000 
women of California, but also by many prominent 
individuals and organizations. Among these 
were the mayor and chief of police of Los An- 
geles; John Muir, John Burroughs, the late 
artist, William Keith, Judge S. E. Grow, Judge 
George Buck, Judge S. P. Hall, and a dozen other 
prominent jurists; Robert Burdette, Samuel Al- 
lerton, and J. H. Braly. 

The civic and commercial federations, the 
church federations and ministers’ associations, 
and the labor unions were among the numerous 
societies which gave hearty endorsement. 
Machine politicians, crooks, and the liquor dealers 
were the chief opposers. 

The campaign methods were unique and varied. 
Forbidden to speak in the parks in Los Angeles, 
the women sang their speeches. A popular cam- 
paign song was composed to the ait of “Every 
Little Movement” :— 

“It makes no difference, old or young, 
You must get in the game. 

While some one makes a suffrage speech, 
Just let your soul inflame, 
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Your voice and hands grow eloquent, 
And influence sublime 

Exude itself with temperament 
While you work overtime. 


CHORUS. 


“For every little meeting 
Has an influence all its own, 
By every word that’s spoken 
The seeds of truth are sown,” ete, 


Meetings were held on the beautiful grounds 
of private estates, instead of the parks. Suffrage 
floats were features of the sane Fourth of July 
and Labor Day parades. Not content with suf- 
frage literature on library tables, in public sta- 
tions, or with suffrage posters across the streets 
and on the bill boards of the highways arid the 
byways, the leaders took to the realms of the air 
to distribute “Votes for Women” confetti, 
pamphlets, and dodgers. On July 4, at Luna 
Park, one of the largest pleasure parks of the 
state, representatives from the three largest suf- 
frage groups sailed to a height of 2,200 feet in a 
monster balloon and threw the suffrage literature 
out onto the wind, cheered by thousands of 
people. 

The moving picture theatres showed suffrage 
films, a suffrage speaker explaining the slides. 
Thousands of store show windows all over the 
state were decorated with suffrage colors, books, 
posters, and cards, asking the voters to remem- 
ber the suffrage amendment. Suffrage teas, 
luncheons, plays, and vaudeville entertainments 
were the order everywhere. A “woman’s day” 
was held at the state fair and at many local fairs. 

Return post cards bore the suffrage message 
to the public, business and professional men of 
California, and asked their opinion on the amend- 
ment. The Men’s League sent over half a mil- 
lion pamphlets to every voter and 10,000 letters 
to farmers. 

Literature was distributed in many languages 
by the College Suffrage Association, whose 
workers were most active in speaking and organ- 
izing. Suffrage blotters were distributed in 
offices. Doughnut prize contest picnics were 
held. Auto tours were conducted and open-air 
meetings were held everywhere during the sum- 
mer. The press was supplied with suffrage news 
and logic. During the last twelve weeks of the 
campaign attention was concentrated on the 
registration. Automobiles with suffrage pen- 
nants flying whirled all day election day, carrying 
voters to the polls. 

The women won a majority of votes at the 
polls, thus carrying the amendment, which went 
into effect immediately. 
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Anything else than culture must be something less than culture.—J. T. 
Kingsbury, President University of Utah. 
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THE FROEBEL PILGRIMAGE OF 1911. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Boston. 


“I like the name of your 
party,” said a Scotchman in 
Edinburgh to one of the 





Pilgrims, “but it sounds 
very un-American.” 
“And why?” asked the 
Pilgrim. 
“Because a ilorimage 
-BLANKENBURG HOUSE piigrimag 


suggests an ideal, and we do 
not associate ideals with 
America; we think of you 
as a commercial people,” was the answer. 

“Possibly the seventy Pilgrims are a saving 
remnant who will help to redeem the reputation 
of America through their pursuit of an ideal,” 
said the Pilgrim. 

To promote an educational ideal, to honor the 

‘name of the man who gave this ideal to the world, 

and to strengthen the ties which bind together 
those pursuing the same purpose was the goal of 
the Froebel Pilgrimage of 1911. Forty Pilgrims 
sailed from Boston June 17 on the Devonian as 
the advance guard of the Pilgrimage, visiting 
Edinburgh and the cathedral towns of northern 
England, en route to London, where they were 
joined by the later detachment sailing July 1, 
augmenting the number to seventy. This num- 
ber was further increased during the tour in 
Thuringia to ninety. Never were there more 
ideal conditions for any trip than those which pre- 
vailed during the entire Pilgrimage. Providence 
favored with fair weather during the entire sum- 
‘mer, such as has never been known before in 
Europe. The conduct of the Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Travel furnished all that could be de- 
sired for comfort and for the promotion of the 
aims of the Pilgrimage. Dr. H. F. Willard 
proved to be an ideal leader, not only as an in- 
terpreter of art and guide in our visits to muse- 
ums and galleries and for general sightseeing, but 
also for his sympathetic interest in kindergarten 
matters. The first relations with school inter- 
ests were established in the picturesque city of 
Edinburgh, where the Pilgrims were most hos- 
pitably welcomed at an evening reception given 
by two members of the school board, Mrs. 
Gulland and Mrs. Leslie McKenzie. With mem- 
bers of the school board and other Scotch people 
interested in philanthropy and education, a de- 
lightful evening -was spent listening to Scotch 
ballads and other music. At the close we 
strengthened the bond of fellowship by joining 
hands around the room and singing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

The next centre of educational interest was the 
great city of London, where a mass meeting was 
held in Birkbeck College, under the auspices of 
the London County Council. Cyril S. Cobb, 
Esq., chairman of the education committee of the 
London County Council, presided over this mect- 


Where first Kindergarten 
was carried on. 


nx 


ing, which began at 7 p. m. and lasted until 11 
p. m., with no abatement of interest, and what is 
unusual for Americans, the audience remained in 
full to the end. One thousand English elemen- 
tary teachers crowded the room to the top gallery, 
and such enthusiasm at an educational meeting 
has never been known in this country. James L. 
Hughes of Toronto, Miss Mary C. McCulloch of 
St. Louis, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, Miss 
Clara E. Grant and‘Miss A. K. Williams of Lon- 





FROEBEL’S BIRTHPLACE IN OBERWEISSBACH. 


don were the speakers on the general topic, 
“Kindergarten Ideals.” A_ spirited discussion 
followed, and at the end resolutions of apprecia- 
tion for those who had contributed to the even- 
ing were offered by a lady-in-waiting to the 
queen. Most excellent and elaborate arrange- 
ments had been made by the London County 
Council for visits to infant schools, which were 
visited in groups of eight members. The schools 
selected gave a wide range of observation of the 
conditions of the people and of the children in 
various sections of London, and also of 
the methods employed in the schoolrooms. In 
every instance a most hospitable welcome was 
given to the Pilgrims, and in many places refresh- 





FROEBEL MUSEUM. 
Room in Froebel Haus, Blankenburg. 


ments were offered during the morning with true 
English hospitality. We must not forget the de- 
lightful afternoon at the Hugh Myddelton school, 
at which Miss K. Phillips, inspectress of methods 
in the infant schools, gave a tea and a most inter- 
esting talk on methods and conditions of the 
English infant schools. The school was open to 
the inspection of the Pilgrims during the after- 
noon session, and one of the features which fur- 
nished a practical object lesson was the provision 
of the little hammock beds invented by one of 
the teachers, where the tiny, underfed, and tired 
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FROEBEL MEMORIAL HOUSE, 
Blankenburg, Thuringia. 


little tots could rest when the school occupations 
proved too wearing. One little boy slept quietly 
through all the marching and clapping and exer- 
cises of his class, showing the real need of such 
provisions for rest. Another delightful occa- 
sion here was the reception given at the Froebel 
Institute in Kensington by the London Froebel 
Society. Dr. Keatley-Moore, well-known as a 
former mayor of Croyden, and known to kinder- 
gartners as one of the translaters of Froebel’s 
autobiography, was the chairman of the evening. 
Miss Lawrence, the head of the Froebel Institute, 
gave an address of welcome, and Miss Murray of 
the Maria Gray Training College presented a 
most illuminating report of the kindergarten situ- 
ation in England. Five-minute speeches were 
made by several of the American kindergartners, 
and the program was finished by a delightful 
story told by our beloved fairy godmother, Miss 
Mary L. Shedlock. A social hour, with refresh- 
ments, followed, during which all had an oppor- 
tunity.to meet some of the heads of the elemen- 
tary schools in London and members of the Froe- 
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OLD POWDER MILL IN BLANKENBURG. 
Froebel lived here i836 to 1846. 


bel Society. After a week in London, the Pil- 
grims took ship across the channel, and then made 
their way to the capital of France, where a warm 
welcome awaited them, given by Madame 
Charles Bertinot, the president of the Union 
Familiale. 

On a lovely July day the Pilgrims coached 
through the green shades of the Bois de Boulogne 
to the villa of Monsieur and Madame Bertinot at 
St. Cloud, where a delightful luncheon, with all 
the glory of French cookery, and the grace of a 
charming French home, was served to seventy 
joyous Pilgrims. The grandchildren of Madame 
Bertinot, with flags and drums, were grouped 
upon the steps as the visitors arrived, and a little 
boy greeted them with a welcome spoken in excel- 
lent English. The villa was set in a lovely 
garden, rich in lilies, the favorite flower of Froe- 
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SCHOOL AT KEILHAU AS IT IS TO-DAY UNDER 
HERK WACHTER. 


bel, and, as we finished the luncheon with coffee 
in the arbor, we felt anew the significance of 
Froebel’s choice of the name, garden, which sug- 
gests growth and beauty and the true joy of 
life: One of the honored guests at this luncheon 
was Mrs. Frank H. Mason, wife of the consul- 
general, who immediately constituted —herselt 
guide, guardian, and friend of the Pilgrims, and 





SQUARE IN BLANKENBURG, 
Where Costume Fete was given by Thuringian Dancers. 


gave them glimpses of interesting features of 
Parisian life, including a reception and tea atthe 
Lyceum Club, where were gathered interesting 
French club women as well as members of the 
American colony. Many of these people inter- 
ested in education assembled again “on a 
memorable Sunday afternoon spent at the Union 
Familiale, built in a quarter of Paris inhabited by 
the working people, and near the famous ceme- 
tery of Pére la Chaise. Here was offered the 
rare privilege of seeing the wonderful work of 
Mlle. Gahery, the remarkable French woman 
who devotes her life and her fortune to the work 
of the social uplift of the people. Mlle. Gahery 
lives in the settlement and has organized many 
interesting lines of educational work, including a 
kindergarten fort the children, classes in domestic 
science, classes for child study, and a committee 
for the Trousseau Classes and the Mothers’ 
Union. It was a bit of good fortune that Mlle. 
Gahery decided to join the Pilgrimage during 
the German tour, so giving opportunity to know 
more intimately of her work and of her ideals. 

From Paris the Pilgrims passed swiftly through 
Switzerland to the city of Munich, where many 
plans had been made for the entertainment of the 
party under the direction of Fraulein Boeck, the 
supervisor of the Munich kindergartens. These 
plans included a delightful evening concert and 
exhibition of kindergarten work. 

The next stage of this modern Pilgrim’s 
Progress was in Thuringia, the scene of Froebel’s 
life and labors. A more interesting and 
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picturesque country cannot be found. anywhere, 


and never was a more unique and_ ideal 
experience offered to travelers. Eisenach, 
the city filled with traditions of Martin 


Luther and of Saint Elizabeth, was our point 
of entry. Fraulein Heerwart had arranged 
here for a banquet honored by the pres- 
ence of the burgomeister with mary local. and 
visiting kindergartners: Short addresses were 
made in English, French, and German, followed 
by a play festival under the inspiring leadership 
of Miss Mary C. McCulloch. The great day of 
the feast, however, was Sunday, August 6, when 
all took an early train to Schweina-Siebenstein to 
visit the little town and cemetery in which Froe- 
bel sleeps his last sleep. Never were skies more 
blue and an hour more fair than that when we 
stood, delegates from all parts of America, from 
Scotland, England, Denmark, Russia, France, and 
many sections of Germany, around the grave of 
Froebel. The village pastor paid an eloquent 
tribute to the service which Froebel rendered to 
the cause of education and to the cause of liu- 
manity. Laurel wreaths from different organ- 
izations all over the world were laid upon the 
grave with appropriate words of appreciation. 
Seventeen old people of Schweina, who remem- 
bered the games they played with the great 
Froebel in their childhood, brought a beautiful 
wreath of flowers and laid it upon his grave as a 
tribute to the friend of their childhood. School 
children of Schweina sang a hymn, and the 
little kindergarten children marched around the 
grave with reverent steps, and left each a bunch 
of flowers upon the grave. Froebel has some- 
where said that if in a hundred years his cause 
should prosper, he would rejoice in heaven. Per- 
haps his spirit rejoiced on that day when this 
recognition of his great educational ideal was 
given by those who had come from many lands 
and climes to pay their tribute to the great 
leader. The last evening in Eisenach was spent 
at the Wartburg, where the illumination of. this 
famous castle made one feel like a visitor in fairy- 
land, where lights of gold and red and blue and 
white made the towers and courts of this massive 
building seem like an enchanted castle. An- 
other memorable day was that spent in Blanken- 
burg, the town where the first kindergarten was 
planted. Here Burgomeister Bahring, an en- 
lightened, genial, and scholarly man devoted to the 
Froebel interests, welcomed the party, and 
planned a most interesting and unique program, 
opening with an assembly in the Rath-Haus. At 
this assembly delegates of various German kin- 
dergarten associations from all over Germany 
spoke, and the burgomeister gave an address of 
welcome, which he had kindly printed in English 
for the benefit of those Pilgrims whose knowledge 
of German is still incomplete. The presence and 
words of the venerable Frau Dr. Goldschmidt of 
Leipsic, who is the oldest living kindergartner, 
added great interest to this occasion. After the 
addresses guides were furnished to the various 
points of Froebel interest in the town, including 
the house where the first kindergarten was held, 
the old powder mill which was the home of 
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Froebel for eleven years, and the little church- 
yard in which Wilhelmine, the first wife of 
Froebel; is buried. In the evening a Thuringian 
festival was given in the market place, with dances 
in peasant costumes and scenes from real life il- 
lustrating the customs as well as the costumes of 
that province. Not the least of the attractions of 
the evening was the superb singing of the boys 
from Keilhau, who walked eight miles over the 
Steiger, the route which Froebel so often 
traversed, and from the summit of which he looked 
down into the garden town of Keilhau, and dis- 
covered kindergarten as the name of his new 
system of child training. After the féte, which 
lasted until nearly midnight, the sturdy boys were 
to walk home over the same mountain path. 

And can any Pilgrim ever forget the cordial 
reception given us at the school in Keilhau by its 
present head, Herr Dr. Wachter, and his friendly 
wife on a sunny August morning after a delight- 
ful drive through picturesque scenery? Shall we 
ever forget the taste of the potato salad, made 
famous in Keilhau by many generations of boys 
and training students who have sampled its ex- 
cellence, or the charming setting of the little group 
of school buildings ‘circled by the friendly and 
smiling hills, giving of their strength and health 
to the boys so favored by fortune as to gain their 
education amid such pleasant surroundings, and 
under the guidance of so many _ enlightened 
teachers, and in such a true home? Let us not 
forget either the all-day drive through the superb 
Schwarzwald, accompanied by the _ singing 
Schwarza river to Oberweissbach, the birthplace 
of Froebel. At the end of the long and narrow 
street of this little town we find the house and 
room in which the child was cradled who was 
from these narrow surroundings to send forth a 
message to be heard around the world. One 
could only ask “Can any great thing come out of 
Nazareth?” as one saw the narrow, cramped con- 
ditions of the people of this little village. 

Dresden was full of interest for the kinder- 
gartners, with a visit to the Institute, founded by 
the Baroness Marenholz von Bilow, and still 
carried on in her name. With wreaths of roses, 
the Pilgrims stood around her grave in the quiet 
churchyard and paid their tribute of appreciation 
to the woman who was the interpreter of Froebel 
to the educational world. Another day was spent 
visiting one of the typical institutions of Dresden, 
the Volksheim. Here, in a great forest of many 
acres, we saw hundreds of the little children of 
Dresden who are carried out every day to play in 
the green wood and to gain health and strength 
and joy. A membership of 5,000 parents who 
pay a small sum every year makes this work 
possible and permanent, as the forest is a gift to 
the city by a public-spirited citizen of Dresden. 
The managers of Volksheim, with the kinder- 
gartners, entertained the Pilgrims in an open- 
air theatre and at a social hour over the coffee 
cups. 

The days in Berlin were red-letter days, be- 
ginning with a charming reception at the Lyceum 


(Continued on page 404.) 
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THE MARTIN TESTIMONIAL. 


THE INSPIRING GATHERING. 


It was an extraordinary, a unique, a representa- 
tive, and an inspiring gathering that met in Bos- 
ton on the evening of October 28 to,do homage 
to one man. In that assemblage of nearly 300 
educators there were veterans from many a well- 
fought educational battlefield. Some, alas, had 
fallen in the fray, but others, and far more of 
them, remained to show how fields were won. 
These veterans carried with them not only the 
marks of years, but that maturity that only lives 
devoted to high thinking and earnest, upright 
living can bestow. 

It was a more than usually interesting outlook 
over that great body,—a body difficult to assem- 
ble under any circumstances, a collection of choice 
spirits, by far the larger portion of them with an 
eye single to one great thought—the welfare of 
the rising generation, intellectually, socially, yes, 
and in the highest sense, religiously. 

No man, and certainly no body of men, can 
labor earnestly for any great noble and worthy 
object without bearing the marks of the struggle, 
and without the bestowal of that halo of reward 
invisible to the thoughtless or the careless eye, 
but revealed to that vision that is always looking 
for the highest and best in men. 

Young men were there, too, in considerable 
numbers, and they were good to look upon. 
Fired with the same purpose as their older con- 
fréres, struggling to reach the same vantage 
ground or a superior one, they had that sedate- 
ness of countenance that the inspiration of a great 
purpose is sure to convey. 

Altogether, the gathering was a memorable 
one, and it was a delight to be privileged to be- 
hold it, while it was highly creditable to New Eng- 
land that such a company could be assembled 
within its borders. 

But why this great assemblage of educators? 
What man was here to be honored? Only a 
slight, medium-sized, gray-bearded man was re- 
vealed to the most searching inquiry as the cause 
of all this commotion. 

Why, then, should noted judges, high school 
principals of distinction, veteran superintendents, 
editors who are content to hide themselves from 
the public generally, wits whose bright sayings 
have a real value, poets whose golden lines we all 
love to read, skilled musicians, versatile speakers 
who need never go far for an appreciative audi- 
ence—all gather here to do homage to one 
modest, retiring man who would be shocked to be 
told that he was anything approaching a genius? 

Yet this man—Dr. George H. Martin—was the 
dominant figure of the occasion, the one man to 
whom a varied, but a consistent, testimony of ap- 
preciation was rendered. If one could write for 
the young the life history of this man, and if the 
young would drink in its lessons deeply, we could 
say without flattery that we should have at hand 
a ready-made and instructive rule of life that 


would save so many of the repeated inculcations of 
moral and intellectual instruction. 

If any one asks how that could possibly be, let 
him first appropriate the moral that Dr. Martin 
declared to be the guiding principal of his life. 
Here it is: “I have had one guiding prayer in my 
life: Lord, teach me how to work for the work’s 
sake.” 

Let him digest this thought, measure its signifi- 
cance, and then he may proceed. 

Take we next the remarkable career of Dr. 
Martin told with modesty, but with a convincing 
eloquence of its own. They were words of wis- 
dom, “apples of gold in pictures of silver,” and 
eagerly caught up by an audience attent on not 
missing a word. Would that all our youth strug- 
gling for an education, not the sybarites that 
crowd our colleges and fitting schools, but those 
youth in dead earnest to reach the heights they 
find others have attained, could have been among 
the listeners on this occasion. 

Here was a man graduating from a high and 
normal school, teaching a little later the higher 
branches of learning with which he had but a 
meagre familiarity, reading and studying by him- 
self with an unconquerable avidity for knowledge, 
sighing for a standard by which he could measure 
his progress, longing to dip into the flood tide of 
knowledge which he could witness overwhelming 
others, groping, step by step, under the chance 
prompting of some passing scholar, and accepting 
what chance instruction fortune put in his way. 

One can faintly imagine what it must have been 
to that eager, anxious, famishing soul looking to 
the right and left for that uplift and guidance 
that came so_ slowly, yet conscious that he was 
steadily rising from the plains of ignorance to the 
soaring heights that were to give him entrée to 
the society of the most exclusive experts. 

And so, after due time, came the reward of con- 
scientious and tenacious effort, and he steps down 
from a lofty official position, bearing with him 
“love, honor, obedience, troops of friends,’ to re- 
ceive not the adulation, but the homage, of those 
whose esteem the great of earth might well be 
proud of. It was a great lesson, it will long be 
one, this simple story of one man faithful to a 
high ideal. 

It cannot often occur in our day in its detailed 
experiences, for the spirit of the times is 
against it. 

The largesse of a liberal education is scattered 
almost broadcast throughout the land, and can 
literally be had for the asking, and the doors that 
invite to a literary life stand wide open. In Mr. 
Martin’s day they were almost hermetically’ 
sealed except to those who had the passport that 
money gives. Without this they could only be 
entered by a nearly superhuman effort. To this 
latter course Dr. Martin applied himself, and suc- 
cessfully. 

The lesson cannot be too often learned, and is 


needed to be impressed to-day. It was, we re- 
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peat, a great privilege to follow such a life of 
beauty, simplicity, and yet of effectiveness, while 
the simple eloquence of its story emphasized 
‘anew what our finest poet insisted on, that 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


W. P. A. 
——)—————— 

“HAEC ORNAMENTA MEA SUNT.” 
“These are my jewels!” So, in ancient days 
The mother of the Gracchi voiced her pride 
Prescient of sons who should be glorified, 
Where’er heroic deeds win deathless lays. 
“These are my jewels!” Massachusetts says, 

So rich in lives that dignify our land, 

As with a gesture proud she points her hand 
Where records of the great with light a-blaze 
Glitter resplendent in memorial halls, 

Where stainless memories from a glorious past, 
Like lucent gems, their dazzling splendors cast, 
And lovingly the lingering footstep falls; 
Then says she: “Ever faithful to my call, 
Martin, you add a lustre to them all.” 


Frederic Allison Tupper. 
October 28, 1911. 
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TO GEORGE H. MARTIN—THE MAN. 


What’s the good of all the honor that the scholar may 
attain? 
What’s the good of all the learning that the student 
may acquire? 
Empty is the richest honor and the learning is but vain 
If he failed to gain the friendship that all decent men 
desire. 
For his academic triumphs he is crowned with LL. D.’s, 
Yet he finds when all is ended and he rests from labor 
done, 
That his greatest joy is not in contemplating his degrees, 
But in thinking of the friendship his own friendliness 
has won. 


Round this festive board this evening we have gathered 
one and all, 
To pay tribute to a scholar, one whose leadership was 
great, 
And in many a phrase endeavor to remember and recall 
Some at least of all the service he has rendered to the 
state. 
It is meet to pay such tribute to our honored guest to- 
night, 
Who has worked for education on a broader, finer plan, 
But in all the sparkling speeches that will make the ban- 
quet bright, 
When we praise the educator let us also praise the 
man! 


And while dwelling on the fame he has unquestionably 
earned 
As a scholar and a teacher and a man of many parts, 
By these lines of mine that jingle let your minds, I pray, 
be turned 
To that human side of his that wins the homage of our 
hearts. 
Other men may proudly praise him as they will and as 
they can, 
But in whatsoe’er direction now the stream of honor 
tends, 


Here’s a quiet word of caution from a wandering min- 


strel man:— 


Don’t forget to praise George Martin as a man who 
loves his friends! 


Denis A. McCarthy. 


——o 


HENRY T. BAILEY’S TRIBUTE. 

THE MAN WHOM WE DELIGHT TO HONOR. 

As a public school pupil, a normal student, a pub- 
lic school teacher and principal, a city and a state 
supervisor, a normal teacher, and commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts, always and every- 
where, he has been the champion of truth and the 
pitiless foe of sham and pretence. 

The delight of the wise and the hope of the 
ignorant, commanding the love of the straight- 
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forward and the fear of the crooked, he has held 
the friendship of his best associates and the re- 
spect of even the worst. 

He who once knew the country boy’s isolation 
now enjoys a country-wide reputation. 

The student of books that few read is become 
the maker of books that thousands study. 

Loved in his own home, honored everywhere, an 
ideal private citizen, an incorruptible public ser- 
vant, we greet George H. Martin as the best all- 
round school man Massachusetts has produced. 

A long and beautiful Indian summer to his 
already notable year of life! 
> -0-@-0-@-0- — 
MISLEADING EFFECT OF DISPROPORTIONATE 

GROWTH OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E. SPAULDING, 
Newton, Mass. 

It is obvious that with almost no growth in 
numbers in the kindergartens—that department in 
which the per-pupil cost is lowest—and with a 
sixty-six per cent, increase in the high schools— 
where the per-pupil cost averages almost twice as 
much as in the kindergartens or even in the grades 
—the average cost per pupil for the whole sys- 
tem would appear to be increased even though 
there were no increase in the per-pupil cost in 
any one of the three departments. While this 
apparent, but unreal, increase would not be large, 
owing to the preponderating numbers in the 
grades, it would be sufficient to give a false im- 
pression concerning the increased costs per pupil. 
In a similar way there is an apparent increase in 
the salaries of teachers—considering the body of 
teachers as a whole—when the proportion of 
those in the higher salaried positions is increased 
much more than the proportion of those in the 
lower salaried positions. This is just what must 
occur with a disproportionately large growth of 
the high school and an entire lack of growth in 
the kindergarten department, such as we have 
been experiencing; for in the high schools the 
average salary, like the cost per pupil, is much 
larger than in the kindergarten. Indeed the 
disparity in salaries in these two departments is 
much greater than is the disparity in per-pupil 
costs, the average high school salary being more 
than three times the average kindergarten salary. 
At the present time, March, 1911, there are sev- 
enty-one per cent. more teachers in the high 
school department than there were five years ago 
at this time, while the number in the kinder- 
garten department has actually decreased by 
twelve and one-half per cent. Were it not for 
the balance given by the large preponderance of 
teachers in the grades there might appear to be 
a sharp increase in salaries, considering the body 
of teachers as a whole, when no_ increase had 
really occurred. As conditions are, the average 
of all salaries is considerably higher on account of 
this disproportionate increase in the _ higher- 
salaried positions. 

It would be possible to study out in detail from 
the records the exact causes of every increase 
and every decrease in costs, and attribute to each 
cause, in dollars and cents, its influence in produc- 
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ing the given increase or decrease. Such a study, 
however, would scarcely repay the prodigious 
amount of work that’it would involve. Such a 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


The people of this land, having by long sanction and practice sct zfart te- 
ward the close of each passing year a day cn which to cease frem their laters and 
assemble for the purpose of giving raise to Him who is the author of the blessings 
they have enjoyed, it is my duty as Chief Executive to designate at this time the 
day for the fulfilment of this devout purpose. 

Our country has been signally favored in many ways. The rcund of the 
seasons has sbrought rich harvests. Our indus'ries have thrived far teycnd our 
domestic needs, the productions of our labor are daily finding enlarged markets 
abroad. We have been free from the curse of pestilence, of famine and of war. 
Our national councils have furthered the cause of reace in other lands and the spirit 
of benevolence has brought us into closer touch with other peoples, to the strength- 
ening of the bonds of fellowship and gccd will that link us to our comrades in the 
universal brotherhood of nations. Strong in the sense of our own rights and in- 
spired by as strong a sense of the rights of others, we live in peace ard harmony 
with the world. Rich in the priceless possession and abundant resources whcere- 
with the unstinted bounty of God has endowed us we are unselfishly glad when 
other peoples pass onward to prosperity and peace. That the great privileges we 
enjoy may continue, and that each coming year may see our country more firmly 
established in the regard and esteem of our fellow-nations, is the prayer that shculd 
arise in every thankful heart. 

Wherefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the United States cf 
America, designate Thursday, the thirtieth of November, next, as a day of thanks- 
giving and prayer, and I earnestly call upon my countrymen, and upon all that 
dwell under the flag of our beloved country, then to meet in their accustomed places 
of worship to join in offering prayers to Almighty Gcd and devcut tharks for the 
loving mercies he has given to us. 


In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Chicago, this thirtieth day of October, in the year cf cur 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and eleven, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and thirty-sixth. 


By the President: 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 
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it is what may be termed a normal year in the 
period immediately preceding the very recent 
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/ THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 


“The Land We Live In”* is the title of a new 
book of great importance. It is a history and a 
description of the natural resources of America 
written for the citizens of to-morrow, the boys 
who will some day be called upon to make laws 
for the use and care of these resources. The 
author is fortunately not in the business of writ- 
ing books for children, but is in the business of 
studying our forests and streams to see how they 
may be saved from destruction. He knows his 
subject thoroughly, he has proved himself a 
practical organizer, and this work of his is scien- 
tifically accurate. For years he has been labor- 
ing to impress upon our legislators the demand 
for action to save our water, our wood, and.our 
soil; and it almost seems as if he had written this 
book in order that his successors in the work may 
have better specimens of legislators to work with 
—men who realize that the real independent 
wealth of the country lies more in our land than 
in our stock markets. This author is Overton 





*'The Land We Live In.” The Boys’ Book of Conservation. B 
Overton Price. With a Foreword by Gifford Pinchot. Illustrate 


oR: 242 pp. $1.50 net, by mail $1.80. Boston: Small, Maynard 
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W. Price, vice-president of the National Conserva- 
tion Association. 

The forest is discussed from all standpoints in 
a way to interest boys and to show them that our 
great danger lies in not living within our means. 
In Germany and elsewhere in Europe we see the 
forest being cut, but the people there are taking 
thought for the morrow, as we must do in our 
great Southern and Western timber land. It is 
all brought out very clearly by Mr. Price, not so 
much in the text perhaps as in the excellent pic- 
tures which appear on almost every page. The 
national forests are most interesting to read of 
with their fire-fighters and rangers. A boy can 
find just as exciting reading in the story of the 
brave ranger Pulaski as he can in the story of 
San Juan Hill. 

The story of the farm with its agricultural 
heroes is surprisingly interesting for a boy as told 
in “The Land We Live In.” We must all realize 
what a problem it is going to be to feed some 
200,000,000 people, who will be living in America 
in 1950, or some 300,000,000 inhabitants:in 2000 
A.D. Our boys must learn the progressive 
methods which our government is trying to in- 
troduce. : 

The game question is interesting to every boy 
who ever pulled a trigger, and it is made very 
much so in the chapter on “Wild Life” by the ex- 
ceptionally good pictures of our animals in their 
forest homes. Mr. Price tells the boys that “the 
true sportsman is he who gives his game a fair 
chance, and kills only what he can use without 
waste. Such a man does not have to move on 
like the bonanza farmer after he has mined the 
soil, or like the wasteful lumberman who destroys 
the forest, but he so husbands the wild creatures 
that he may hunt successfully over the same 
ground year after year. 

Conservation is a problem for the people to 
settle. People are strongly lined up on both sides 
of the question—on one side they are working in 
the open, demanding publicity for the question; 
on the other side, they are working from behind 
the scenes, fearing publicity. If the right side 
wins, then: “A fair land, made still more fair by 
thrift; a land whose great strength and power 
lie not merely in the length of its purse, but in the 
natural resources which give it real independence ; 
its green forests clothing the mountains, and so 
cherished that they furnish perpetual reservoirs 
of wood for men’s needs; its streams clear and 
forest fed, unfailing sources of water for men and 
crops to drink, and for boats to float upon; its 
minerals wisely used against a time of need; its 
soil improved by honest tilth, and offering a com- 
fortable livelihood to the jaded dwellers in the 
towns; a nation great like its beginning, whole- 
some and strong-hearted, traveling onward hap- 
pily through the unnumbered centuries to 
goal. This is Conservation.” 


its 
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A mano is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his work and 
done his best; but when he has said or done otherwise, shall give him no 


peace.—Emerson. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES: 


RUSKIN’S “SESAME AND LILIES.”— (L.) 


Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies” are two lectures, 
delivered at Manchester in December, 1864. 
They were afterwards revised for printing in book 
form, and in the volume was included a third, 
“The Mystery of Life and Its Arts.” 

The delivery of these two public lectures was 
the beginning of a new period in the life and work 
of Ruskin. Up to this time he had spent most of 
his life studying, writing, teaching, and traveling. 
He studied and wrote chiefly upon art until about 
1850. In 1850 he was still a young man, only 
thirty-one years of age, but already he had writ- 
ten one important book, “Modern Painters,” and 
a number of short articles for newspapers and 
magazines, and already he had shown that he was 
a brilliant writer, that he was an art student who 
would bring to art ideas that were new, and 
might prove to be revolutionary, as we know they 
did in the founding of the Pre-Raphaelite school; 
but, important as either or both of these promises 
for his future life might be, his early years were 
prophetic of even a greater work; he showed by 
the way he presented his subject that, above all 
else, he was to be a teacher. 

This career, to which he was among the born, 
he began professionally as art lecturer at Cam- 
bridge during some years between 1850 and 1860, 
giving forth what he had learned in the years of 
travel after his graduation from Oxford. Dur- 
ing these years between 1842, his graduation from 
Oxford, and 1864, the year of his father’s death 
and the beginning of his public lecturing, he 
seems to have been finding himself. They were 
years of study, of writing, of teaching, of travel, 
years full of activities, as well as full of thought; 
yet in a way they were the years apart, the years 
wherein every man who is called to a great work 
lives in his wilderness, as it were, that is, in his 
time of preparation. 

During these years the real principle of Rus- 
kin’s work was making itself known to him. He 
expressed that principle in his art studies, and it 
was a principle so radical at the time that it 
brought him to the front as a most original 
thinker. That principle was, that in the art .of 
any age we see not the artist expressing himself, 
but the nation and the age expressing itself. Art 
must be, therefore, a moral effort; this moral 
effort must be, first of all,’ a sincere effort on the 
part of the artist, and it must be a sincere effort, 
first of all, to see what his age is, what his coun- 
try is, what his city is at the time of his own life; 
and, secondly, it must be a sincere effort to ex- 
press what he sees, to so express his vision that 
not only the actual facts shall appear, but the 
need, the heart-seeking of the people around him 
shall be felt. 

Now, before Ruskin wrote, very little attention 
had been given to the heart-seeking of the people ; 
not much had been done for those without means 
and leisure to get an education or to find life any- 


thing more than meat or the body more than 
raiment. But that there was a greater and a 
deeper and a wiser heart-seeking among the 
people called “the working classes” in a great city 
like London, Ruskin seemed to know by instinct. 
He himself belonged to the wealthy class, one to 
whom both parental affection and opportunity had 
laid the best gifts of life at his feet; student and 
lover of art, he had a career before him that would 
in the sphere of art alone give him the name and 
honor of a prophet, among both his own and 
future generations. He could certainly with un- 
questionable propriety walk among the great with 
lofty head, and still be a benefactor to his country 
and his time. 

But surely he was “led of the spirit” into quite 
other ways. For the artist or the art teacher to 
make art the expression of his nation and his 
time, he must know the people; he must know 
them not only in their heart-seeking, but in the 
other things that made their life; and if that life 
was the kind of life to make a nation strong and 
heroic and steadfast, and a power for good, so 
that its name was a world-wide influence, what, 
then, in its history of the past and the present had 
made it so royal? And if it were not so, what, 
then, were the conditions at fault? And who was 
to blame? 

Ruskin asked the questions first of his own 
heart, and went about answering them in such a 
way that by 1864 his reputation as a_philan- 
thropist was very close to his reputation as a 
writer and art teacher, so that when he came to 
announce in his public lectures, particularly those 
two of our study, “Sesame of King’s Treasures” 
and “Lilies of Queen’s Gardens,” his doctrines, 
which in social science were almost as revolu- 
tionary as his art principles, he had both precept 
and example out of his own experience to verify 
his statements. As a concrete illustration, within 
the year before the delivery of these lectures, his 
father’s death had left him, as part of his prop- 
erty, and undoubtedly a remunerative portion, 
certain tenements in London. Ruskin at once set 
about the improvement of the tenement condi- 
tions, demolishing the tenements as they stood 
and building model tenements in place of them. 
In his own beautifully tender words, in the 
author’s preface to “Sesame and Lilies,” he had 
become “skilled in reading the torn manuscripts 
of the human soul.” 

We see from this that the personal element was 
a very deep factor in Ruskin’s socialism; yet, 
even as he never forgot that the good of the in- 
dividual was what made the nation’s welfare, so 
he came forward as a teacher in a double sense. 
First, he would teach the working men that, no 
matter how hampered they were by conditions, 
the responsibility of making their own country a 
place to be proud of, a home in the world, was 
their responsibility; the treasures of kings were 





(Comtinued en page 494.) 
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WHAT A QUARTER OF A MILLION GRADUATES 
SIGNIFY. ; = 

\ quarter of a million young people graduating 
from high schools and colleges this year have put 
themselves in a different class from that in which 
they would have been but for their higher educa- 
tion. 

The free public high school America’s glory. 
Every progressive nation now offers every child a 
rudimentary education. The common school is 
no longer America’s exclusive boast, but she 
alone offers to every child as good a secondary 
education as can be had by any. child. 

Eighty years ago there was not a free public 
high school west of the Hudson river, and scarcely 
a score in New England. To-day there are in the 
United States nearly 8,000 high schools, and most 
of these have come in recent years. Eighty years 
ago in Massachusetts prosperous parents paid 
more for the education of their children in private 
and favored schools than the entire public school 
tax. The best education was only for those who 
could buy it. To-day the public pays several 
hundred times as much for the education of Mas- 
sachusetts boys and girls as men of wealth pay 
for the private education of their children. There 
is now no. better education available at any price 
than that which may be had free by any child. In 
New England this is only true through the high 
school, but iti most states, it is true of university 
professional schools. 


There are men who can have more beautiful 
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homes, more speedy automobiles, and a multitude 
of other luxuries than I, but no man can give his 
children a better education than mine have had 
the public schools of Massachusetts. 

A third of a century ago rich men’s sons had a 
monopoly of the best places in’the professions. 
Their boys, fitted for college in gilt-edged private 
schools, had access to the de luxe fraternities, and, 
therefore, had professional advantages over the 
less-favored young men. All professional. luxu- 
ries were for the sons of financial scholastic 
aristocracy. but to-day, with public high schools 
reaching out for genius everywhere, and giving 
the poorest all the privileges of the richest, the 
aristocrat says that the professions are over- 
crowded. He says boys are going into the pro- 
fessions who do not belong there. Of course 
there is not room for their sons when the harder 
working public school boys crowd them out. So 
hard pressed are the sons of some of these men 
that a very lively campaign is on to protect them 
from being crowded out by boys who have no 
business on their professional domain. 

Child labor is not primarily a crime against the 
child, but against society, against the industries, 
as well as against the home and the church. Until 
the child is at least sixteen years of age he should 
be learning, acquiring, broadening his thought. 
Not an hour should be stolen from his life in those 
vears for growthless toil. 

Despite the poetry of appreciation of youth, the 
fact remains that we have scarcely begun to realize 
its significance. A professor in a Western state 
normal school has had a class composed equally 
of boys from twelve to fourteen and of men above 
twenty-one who have been out in life as teachers 
and superintendents. He taught them social 
economics. 
for young and old. It led the men into discus- 
sion and the lads to action. For instance, when 
they were studying the protection of foods on sale. 
the lads went forth on a campaign of observation 
of the practices of every provision store. They 
told the dealers that they should not expose their 
meats. If a man hesitated, they watched the peo- 
ple who traded there, and had private sessions 
with them, inducing them to write letters calling 
attention to the fact that that store was not sani- 
tary. Within a week they had every provision 
store in the city put on a new basis. Not one of 
the men did anything but discuss the situation: 
the boys went forth for conquest. 

Prove that a father has intentionally dwarfed 
his child physically, and you mete out to him 
condign punishment. Prove that anybody tries 


to make a child weak-minded, and no punishment 


lhe teaching was precisely the same ° 
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will satisfy the outraged public; but we permit 
fathers to put their boys to work at an age that 
dwarfs them intellectually, deliberately weakening 
them mentally, and we pass it by as a mere inci- 
dent. Even in Massachusetts, even in the legis- 
lature of 1910, there were those who consented to 
the continuance of this dwarfage and weak- 
mindedness with no other argument than that it 
pays men of wealth thus to dwarf and weaken the 
children. We bow before their imbecilizing plan 
because it pays them. 

Four years in a_ high school gives a child a 
larger view of life; it opens vistas in many direc- 
tions. It gives him larger units of thought. It 
increases the size of the multiplier in all thoughts 
and actions. It does infinitely more for youth 
than the attainment of skill in any mere process, 
mechanical or otherwise. Instead of making a 
machine of him it makes him the master of ma- 
chines. It does not prepare him to do any one 
thing with great accuracy and rapidity, but it 
does prepare him to learn readily how to do any 
one of a thousand things that may prove to be 
profitable and enjoyable. 

The mission of education for one under seven- 
teen years of age is not to harness him in a 
treadmill of any kind, but rather to teach him how 
to know how to do a thousand things well. 

A woman principal of a high school has re- 
markable success especially with young men. She 
wins them to the high school, keeps them there to 
graduate, inspires them to manliness, and devel- 
ops the winning habit. When asked for the chief 
feature of her art with boys, she replied: “I per- 
sonally teach ancient history. When I get boys 
to take hold of that heartily they have high 
ideals, broad vision, and heroic purpose.” 

The great mission of the high school, then, is 
to keep boys and girls under the direction and in- 
spiration of broad-minded and high-minded men 
and women until they are at least sixteen years of 
age. 

Introduce into your high school the things 
needed to attract and retain them. Throw out 
any life-line that will-draw them from an out-of- 
school life of idleness, frivolity, or growthless 
toil. Call them up _ higher, higher, higher. 
Reach down as low as is necessary to give the 
human touch, to every boy or girl inclined to stray 
from the education and inspiration of the schools, 
but never permit anyone to face boys and girls 
downward instead of upward. | 

Never shut anybody out of a profession to 


which he aspires betause it is overcrowded. 


- Everything is overcrowded for the man who wants 


to hold his position without competition. There 
is never any overcrowding at the top. 
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THE PITTSBURG SITUATION. 
Fortunately, this heading does not suggest 
or portend trouble in Pittsburg, as it has often 


meant when used in this way in these columns. 


Pittsburg is experiencing a change in educational! 

administration. The union of Pittsburg and Alle 

gheny has revolutionized things educational. 
The judges, to whom the responsibility was as 


signed, have appointed a board of education of 


fifteen. These are: Marcus Aaron, a manuiac 
turer, aged fortytwo; Taylor Allderice, manu- 


facturer, aged forty-nine; N. B. Criss, lawyer; 


William M. Conway, manufacturer, aged sixty- 
nine; David B. Oliver, retired manufacturer, 
member of the state board of education created 
by the new code; Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, native 
of Lowell, Mass,, teacher in the Lowell training 
school, student in Harvard University, graduate 
of Teachers College, New York, teacher in Indi- 
ana (Pa.) State Normal school; Miss Julia Mor 
gan Harding, organizer of the Twentieth Century 
Club of the city, prominent in philanthropic and 
club life; Dr. A. L. Lewis, physician; Willian 
Loeffler, retired manufacturer; Robert Voegtl 
manufacturer; James I. Buchanan, banker; P: 
fessor Clifford B. Connelley, dean of Carneg 
technical school; Frank E. Freese, manufactur: 
Mrs. Mary Cowley, active in playground moj 
ment of the city and country; and John Willia: 
president of Amalgamated Association. 

The new code provides for the appointment, b 
the Courts of Common Pleas, of fifteen members 
of the board, five to serve for two, five for for 
and five for six years. 


If either or both Superintendent Andrews of 
Pittsburg and Morrow of Allegheny 
elected superintendent he shall be assistant supet 
intendent until 1914, so that both men will be 
the service of the city for at least three years 

It is entirely clear that nothing rash or radical 
will be done by this board of education. 

~- +0-0-0-@-0-@-e- 

CIVIC AND SOCIAL CENTRE DEVELOPMENT. 
Madison, Wis., has made a large contribution 
the movement for human betterment by holding 
at the State University the first National Confer 
ence on Civic and Social Centre Devel 
October 25 to 28. Some will 


_" 





Opment 
regret that there 
was, from fime to time, a political tinge to th 
terances, or, at least, to newspaper interpret 
of the utterances. These were incidental, n 
fundamental; and this may be as good a plac 
any to say that the political conservatives 
themselves to thank if it is difficult to bring t 
gether a body of notable champions of human by 
terment without representatives of conservati 
The world is going forward rapidly, and it will hay 
little patience with those who are not keeping | 
with the movement. 


ul 


What a group of popular men and women wer 
in that conference—Governor Woodrow Wilso: 
of New Jersey, United States Senator Moses | 

Clapp of Minnesota, William Allen White of Ka 

sas, Dean Walter T. Sumner of Chicago, Mise 
Mary, McDowell of Chicago, Miss Zona Gale. 
creator of ‘Friendship Village” ; Clark W. Hether- 
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ington, Clarence Arthur Perry, Josiah Strong, 
Colonel S. S. McClure, Herbert Quick of “Farm 
and Fireside,” P. V. Collins of the “Northwestern 
Agriculturalist,” and Frank P. Howard of “Farm 
and Ranch.” 

The keynote of the whole session was “the 
wider use of the school plant.” It is sure to 
come. Only extreme folly can lead one to oppose 
this oncoming tide which demands that the 
property of the public shall not be idle three- 
fourths of the time from 9 a. m. to 11 p. m., year 
in and year out. The schools have first claim on 
the property, but they cannot insist upon its being 
useless when they are not using it. The school- 
house belongs to the people, and the people will 
use it. 


~~ La. — 
soyroue 


FORESTRY IN SCHOOLS. 





The September issue of Nature Study (Urbana, 


Ill.) is given up to the subject of forestry. In a 
paper on “The Place of Forestry in General Edu- 
cation,” Herbert A. Smith of the Forest Service 
maintains that forestry is already taking a place 
for itself in general education; and that the teach- 
ing of it should be rightly guided and properly 
co-ordinated with educational work generally. 
He believes that from the lowest grades to the 
courses of the university provisions should be 
made, not necessarily for a separate course in 
forestry, but for teaching the conceptions which 
are really involved in forestry, and which we have 
reached as a result of the national forest work. 
There is material in the study of forestry to be put 
into pedagogic form, and from which to form real 
cultural courses. ‘ 

Another expert of the Forest Service, Edwin 
R. Jackson, shows the relation of forestry to 
nature study, and how much of value there is to 
teach children besides the economic side of the 
subject. 

It is evident that forestry is soon to find a 
place in our secondary curriculum, either as a 
separate course or as a part of some such sub- 
ject as geography or biology. At the National 
Education Association in San Francisco a great 
deal of attention was given to the question by the 
Department of Rural and Agricultural Education. 
Beginnings must be made in a small way, as has 
been done, for example, by Principal Irving O. 
Palmer of Newton, Mass., in setting out trees 
around the high school grounds and practicing 
forestry on them. It is the best way at hand for 
instilling the spirit of thrift and conservation in 
the younger generation. 





CHILD LABOR IN FRANCE. 


In France the age at which industrial employ- 
ment may legally begin is thirteen, but if the 
school requirements are satisfied and a physician’s 
certificate of physical fitness can be secured, em- 
ployment may begin at twelve. In occupations 
regarded as dangerous, injurious, or unhealthful, 
employment under eighteen years is prohibited, 
or evén presence in certain classes of factories. 
The hours of labor are limited to ten per day. 
Night work between the hours of nine and five 
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is prohibited for all children under eighteen. 

In France the official statistics show that the 
number of inspectors has increased over thirty 
per cent. during the past fifteen years, while the 
number of establishments inspected has doubled, 
and the number of persons employed therein has 
increased sixty-five per cent. At the end of 1908 
there were still 173,000 establishments subject to 
inspection that had never been visited at all. 
Many of the visited establishments had not been 
inspected for two or three years, for in 1908 the 
officials were able to inspect only 162,000 estab- 
lishments, each departmental inspector visiting 
during that year at least once an average of over 
1,200 concerns. 

Certain provisions of the French law, like that 
of a medical examination of all children believed 
by the inspectors to be engaged in occupations 
injurious to physical development, are considered 
by most of the inspectors to be somewhat illusory. 
Much the same thing is true of the provision that 
all child laborers must have an age certificate. 
Frequently the certificates are altered or care- 
lessly made out, or actually forged. This has 
been the case to a notable extent in connection 
with the large numbers of Italian children im- 
ported into France by padrones for distribution 
among glassworks and tile yards of France, as 
well as for employment in bootblacking and chim- 
ney sweeping. This system of importation be- 
came so serious as to lead to international ne- 
gotiations between Italy and France with a view 
to its curtailment. 

The French~inspectors complain of leniency in 
punishing violations of the law, just as in other 
countries covered by this study. The inspectors 
report great resourcefulness, both on the part of 
employers and children, in escaping detection. 
To stimulate the agility of children in disappear- 
ing when the inspectors visit their works, some 
glass manufacturers have offered prizes for the 
children who could hide themselves most quickly 
at a given signal. 


<@>4+0-4b-0-+4 
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Some efforts are unavailing. Docking the tails 
of sheep for many generations will not produce a 
tailless sheep; compressing the feet of Chinese 
women for ages has not made a small foot. There 
is much school work that is as external and as 
ineffectual. 


Freedom abused is perdition; freedom used is 
paradise. Keep that thought in your mind, and 
implant it in the minds of the pupils. 


You have never fully studied a child until you 
have seen him in a public park, foot free, with 
young and old, some of whom he does not know. 


Sense acuteness is not a valuable attainment. 
It is overestimated by many modern enthusiasts. 


Massachusetts required the teaching of United 
States history in the public schools in 1857. 


In fifty-seven per cent. of the cities lessons are 
given in first aid to the injured. 


There can be no inspiration in irritation. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A TOTTERING THRONE. 

The Chinese revolutionaries have brought the 
Manchu dynasty to its knees, and have forced 
from it concessions which would have seemed im- 
possible a month ago. First, they forced the sum- 
mary dismissal of Minister Sheng, who negotiated 
the hated foreign loans for the nationalization of 
the railways and was the chief advocate of the 
policy which is believed to have provoked the 
revolution. This action was sanctioned by the 
imperial government in response to the demand of 
the National Assembly, which threatened to dis- 
solve and disperse if its desires were not met at 
once. But this action was only the prelude to a 
complete surrender. 


AN ABJECT EDICT. 

Under further pressure from the National 
Assembly, re-enforced by the threat that a large 
section of the army would go over to the rebels if 
the demand were not granted, the throne issued 
an edict which, for abject self-abasement, has 
scarcely a parallel even among Oriental state 
papers. In this edict the emperor was made to 
acknowledge that all the evils from which the em- 
pire is suffering are his own fault. He swore that 
he would reform, and would carry out the constitu- 
tion faithfully. He promised the immediate estab- 
lishment of a constitutional government with a 
cabinet from which nobles should be excluded, to- 
gether with full pardon for all offenders, including 
those engaged in the present revolution. It is 
doubtful whether even this surrender does not 
come too late. Nothing short of the complete 
sweeping away of the Manchu dynasty will satisfy 
the more extreme revolutionaries. 


NOT ALTOGETHER A PROMENADE. 

The rapid and sensational progress of the 
Chinese revolution has somewhat overshadowed 
the Italian operations in Tripoli. The censorship 
of the Italian authorities is, moreover, so rigid 
that news is slow in getting through, and much 
that does get through is not trustworthy. But 
enough is certainly known to make it clear that the 
Italians are not having altogether a promenade. 
At no great distance from the city hovers a large 
army of Turks and Arabs which has already made 


several daring attacks upon the Italian forces. | 


In one instance, three companies of Italian troops, 
which were lured too far from the city, were com- 
pletely annihilated by an ambuscade. In another, 
the Turks, attacking from without, were unex- 
pectedly re-enforced by Arabs firing from within. 
In this case, the Italians made bloody reprisals of 
inexcusable ferocity, killing Arabs promiscuously, 
without distinction of sex or age. 


AND NOW THE STEEL TRUST. 

The most important suit undertaken by the 
government under the anti-trust law is that for 
the dissolution of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. No previous suit has attacked more colos- 
sal interests or included among the defendants so 
many giants of finance. J. Pierpont Morgan, 


John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, Charles 
M. Schwab, George W. Perkins, E. H. Gary, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Henry C. Frick are 
among the individual defendants, and about forty 
corporations are included. The government's 
petition charges that the capitalization of the great 
trust is not less than $600,000,000 in excess of the 
value of the properties which it took over; and it 
traces with minute detail the history of the differ- 
ent acquisitions, especially that of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sanctioned in 1907 because of 
representations that it was made solely in order 
to avert a financial panic. The government asks 
a perpetual injunction and the dissolution of the 
trust. 
AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The supreme court of the United States in a 
unanimous opinion has laid down the highly im- 
portant principle that railroads which are engaged 
in the transportation of persons or freight from 
one state to another are entirely under the juris- 
diction of the federal law and the interstate com- 
merce commission, even as regards cars and 
equipment which are used wholly within a state. 
The case which the court had under review was 
one relating to the federal safety appliance act, 
the particular point being whether the act applied 
in the case of a shipment from one point in 
Alabama to another point in the same state. The 
opinion is rendered in unqualified terms; and it 
promises to end the clash between federal and 
state commissions which have often taken place by 
fully establishing the authority of the interstate 
commerce commission. 


GERMAN POLITICS. 


Reference was made in this column last week 
to the important part which food prices are likely 
to play in the approaching general elections in 
Germany. The date of the elections has now been 
fixed, and the different political groups are getting 
ready for the fray. There is no likelihood that 
the reactionary victory of four years ago will be 
repeated. Then the Socialists lost thirty-eight of 
their eighty-one seats, and the Conservative, or 
Centre, party gained correspondingly. But in all 
the recent by-elections the Radicals and Socialists 
have gained, and they have even captured several 
Conservafive strongholds.. The minor measures 
for the relief of the laboring classes which the 
government has introduced in the Reichstag will 
not appease the constituencies which are op- 
pressed by high food prices and tariff restrictions 
on food supplies. That the Socialists will gain 
in the next Reichstag a representation somewhat 
proportionate to their enormous voting strength 
seems absolutely certain. 


MEXICAN DISTURBANCES. 
The task of President-elect Madero of Mexico 
bids fair to be no easy one, for a while at least. 


~~ (Continued on page 503.) 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


[Continued from page 439.) 





not the possession of those who had wealth, or 
education, or advantage, but of all who learned, 
and never forgot, the mystic “Open, Sesame.” 
We all remember, in the “Arabian Nights” story, 
that to the man who forgot, the face of the cave 
hiding the treasure-trove remained a stony, im- 
perturbable barrier; he knew what was behind it, 
but he could not make it yield to his ‘‘open bar- 


ley” or “open wheat.” Ruskin’s leading pur- 
pose in his first lecture was to teach the charm so 
that none who sought should waste his life in 
futile effort. Yet, even so, there was a deeper 
principle, the mystic word could not be learned by 
him who cared for the treasure only to be made 
rich thereby: he must be a sincere seeker, and 
me who would appreciate his treasure when he 
received it, and put it out to use, not wrap it in a 
napkin. 

The workingman must realize his own responsi- 
bitty for his own condition, and not lay the sin 
entirely to the charge of those who have more in 
power or in wealth. At least, he must awaken to 
a right understanding, and what that right under- 
standing is, Ruskin makes unequivocal in the 
atithor’s preface. He says: “The Master, .whose 
words are our only authority for thinking so, 
never Himself inflicted disease as a blessing, nor 
ent away the hungry unfed, nor the wounded un- 
healed. Believe me, then, the only principle of 
action here is to consider good and evil as defined 
by our natural sense of both, and to strive to pro- 
note the one, and to conquer the other, with as 
hearty endeavor as if there were indeed no other 
world than this.” So that it would follow, by laws 
as fundamental and eternal as the axioms of 
mathematics, in a system of political economy 
very man must find his own responsibility and 
nize it and live up to it. 

Che second lesson Ruskin set out to teach was 
responsibility of the men of his own class, of 
se who had the rank, and wealth, and educa- 
n, and influence of the country or their city. 
They had no right to hoard their treasure and ex- 
‘ude it; they might, to be sure, store it away for 
worthy seeker’s “Open Sesame,” but when 

the seeker could unlock the door, he must find a 
true treasure, not a glittering sham, and _ that 
asure must be secluded with a thought of him 
should seek, not of him who should hoard; 
rwise he himself might forget the charm with 


h he sealed the rock, and be debarred from 
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Ss own treasure again. 
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EXAMINATION OF EYES. 


rgument has alwavs been that if once at 


t 
eves of school children was established, 

ber of defective eves would decrease. \ 
igo \WWinchester, Mass., made a thorough ex- 
ion of the eyes of the pupils, and secured 
mpt and adequate attention to those in need. 
S vear at 


a 


a second examination there were onl) 
as many defective eves as a vear_ before. 


nat is an 


in important demonstration. 
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THE FROEBEL PILGRIMAGE OF 1911. 
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Club, where we were privileged to meet some of 
the leading club women of this German city, and 
to enjoy the delights of tea in a German garden. 
One of the most notable institutions in Berlin is the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel House, which provides for 
children, from the babies in the nursery, cared for 
under modern hygienic conditions, to the young 
women training in domestic science and in kinder- 
garten work. During the day hundreds of little 
children come to the several kindergartens, and 
after school hours older children come to the 
kinder-horte, where manual training is given, and 
also an opportunity for study of school lessons in 
quiet rooms under direction of teachers. Aftet 
the supper an hour for play in the garden is ‘al- 
lowed, and then the older ones take the little ones 
home, thus keeping together the members of the 
family. The doors of this hospitable institution 
were wide open for the Pilgrims, and two very 
profitable days were spent there inspecting the 
complete and interesting exhibit of the hand work 
of children and training students and in visiting 
the various kindergartens and ‘other departments. 
The social afternoon spent with Frau Dr. Clara 
Richter, her colleagues, and members of the com- 
mittee over the tea cups and in the garden listen- 
ing to the strains of the orchestra, strengthened 
the bond of friendship and made the Pilgrims feel 
at one with. these German women who are work- 
ing towards the same end. 

Frankfurt also opened her hospitable doors to 
the Pilgrims, including the historic Kaiser-Saal in 
Romerberg, one of the most pictuf®esque of tl 





he 
mediaeval squares in Europe. The Pilgrims’ feet 
here trod upon velvet carpets spread for the occa- 
sion and walked between rows of palms and 
potted plants, arranged in their honor, and were 
greeted in the splendid hall by the second Burgo- 
meister with words of warm welcome from the 
city of Frankfurt. The city’s treasures of silver 
and gold were spread upon tables to gladden our 
eyes, and an English-speaking teacher gave us 
a running sketch of the history of! Germany as 
illustrated by the pictures of Emperors upon the 
walls. The ladies of the Frankfurt committee, 
under the leadership of Frau Marta Back, the 
president of the Deutscher Froebel Verband, en 





tertained the Pilgrims royally at a banquet given 
on the evening of their’ arrival. Two hundred 
people sat together and enjoyed the viands and 
the toasts given by both German and American 
speakers. Scenes from the Mother-Play and 
from the life of Froebel were shown upon the 
stage. These litttle plays were especially written 
and arranged for the entertainment of the Ameri- 
can guests. During the drive around the city, 


given us by the hospitable committee in lrank 
furt. we visited the room in which a kindergart: 
was held under the supervision of Froebel him 
self, and where some of the hand work do 


lone by 
the children of that time was displayed. The 
olf Frankfurt has an especial mterest for the kin 
dergarten world because it was the place wher 


Froebel first discovered his life work when he be 
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came a teacher in the model school, and felt him- 
self, as he expressed it, “Like a fish in the water, 
or a bird in the air.” 

From Frankfurt to Heidelberg was a short 
trip made in the evening. Early the next morn- 
ing the Pilgrims were called to the front of their 
hotel by the sounds of singing, and found there, 
gathered in an automobile, a score of kinder- 
garten children, with American flags waving and 
bouquets of flowers, singing a song of welcome 
to the American guests. It was most fitting that 
the kindergartners should be welcomed by a band 
of children. Nowhere were more delightful ar- 
rangements made than in Heidelberg by the 
ladies serving on the reception committee. 
Every Pilgrim will treasure her leaf of ivy given 
as a souvenir of the day with this inscription in 
letters of gold:— 


° 
“Alt Heidelberg du, feine © 


Du Stadt an Ehren reich 

Am Neckar und am Rheine 

Kein andre kommt dir gleich.” 
The perpetual green of the ivy suggests the never 
dying remembrance of this delightful day writ- 
ten in our hearts in letters of gold. The even- 
ing spent in the Schloss garden illuminated with 
hundreds of golden lanterns was a fitting climax 
to a glorious day. There we were honored with 
the company of the Burgomeister and Frau 
Burgomeister and other notable women of Hei- 
delberg. At the end we were ushered into 
wonderland through the illumination of the cas- 
tle. The old “Gesprengte Thurm,” covered with 
the growth of ivy of centuries, revealed the mys- 
tery and beauty of its cavernous recesses under 
the glow of the rosy light. It was well that the 
last day of the pilgrimage in Froebel land should 
end in a high and glorious light, suggesting the 
illumination and uplift of the experiences in the 
old country, to which we had come as strangers, 
and which we left with warm feelings of friend- 
ship. 

A sunny sail down the Rhine to Cologne and a 
rapid flight through Holland ended the Pilgrim 
days, and the Steamer Lapland brought the party 
safely to New York. 

Of the results of this pilgrimage it would be 
premature to speak. Of one thing we are certain, 
that in the future there will be closer affiliation 
with our foreign sisters, broader sympathy and 
better understanding of the dream of universal 
peace which is cherished by all who desire to 
bring nearer the era of good will and peace to 
men. 

The teachers of little children should be the 
leaders in this movement, as they are the leaders 
to the gate of the future, and the Froebel Pil- 
grimage of 1911 has been and will be a means of 
strengthening the links of fellowship which bind 
together by golden chains the whole round world, 
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“DUST CARRIES IT.” 


“INFANTILE PARALYSIS TRANSMISSION IN- 
VESTIGATED BY PHYSICIANS.” 


Under the above headlines the New York Sun _ pub- 
lishes an interesting account of a paper read by Dr. 
Marcus Neustaedter before the neurological division of 
the Academy of Medicine, in which he explains 4 series 
of experiments conducted in conjunction with Dr. Wil- 
iiam Thro, of the Cornell Medical College, for the pur- 
pose of determining the manner of the spread of infan- 
tile paralysis. 

As a basis for his experiments, which were made on 
six monkeys, Dr. Neustaedter adopted the hypothesis 
that infantile paralysis, like so many other dangerous 
affections, is a dust disease, contracted by children com- 
ing in contact with or breathing in the dust of amy room 
infected with paralytic germs. During March Dr. 
Neustaedter and Dr. Thro collected the sweepings from 
rooms in which there were nineteen different cases of 
infantile paralysis of from three to six months standing. 
These collections of dust were taken from the walls, 
floors, and wooden trimmings of the different rooms, 
and were then dried, sifted, macerated, and dissolved in 
a normal salt solution. The resulting solution was in- 
jected into the brains of six mogkeys reserved for the 
experiment. 

Five of the monkeys showed prominent symptoms of 
paresis, in some cases paralysis being complete. Stere- 
opticon slides showing sections from the animals and 
their photographs during various stages of the disease 
were thrown on the screen. The physicians present 
agreed that the monkeys were undoubtedly paralytic and 
that an important chapter had been added to the medical 
knowledge of the disease. 

In the light of recent scientific research the dangers 
of dust as an ever-ready vehicle for the spreading of dis- 
ease germs are attracting more and more attention 
among medical men everywhere. In this connection the 


value of Standard Floor Dressing as a dust preventive 
is receiving wide recognition. Standard Floor Dressing 
is a mineral preparation manufactured by the Standard 
Oil Company, and is notably effective in catching all 
dust the instant it settles on the floor and holding it 
there until it is swept away. It prevents the dust from 
rising again and circulating in the air, thus keeping fur- 
niture and fixtures clean and fresh in addition to its 
high hygienic value. Full particulars as to the use, etc., 
of Standard Floor Dressing can be obtained on applica- 
tion to any agency of the Standard Oil Company. 
—_——__—_—_——_ —-0-@ -0-@-0-@-0- = 


LRTTER TO THE SEVENTH GRADE. 


Early in the winter Superintendent J. H. Het- 
ley of Day county, South Dakota, sent to every 
seventh-grade pupil in the county a highly im- 
portant letter, from which we quote this para- 
graph :— 

“Good, honest work anywhere is appreciated, 
but honest work in school is the only work that 
counts. I mean this: That in building up your 
educational structure honest work is the only 
work that will be of permanent value. You will 
be able to do much work outside of the school- 
room. To get you to doing this work is the 
chief reason for my writing you this letter. Read 
and study during these long winter nights, and 
thus gain time for the outside work later.” 
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I would rather have it said ‘* He lived usefully,’’ than ‘* He died rich,’’— 


Franklin. 
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WHAT ARE THE COLLEGES DOING? 


Ardmore, Pa. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education: Colleges 
maintain that preparation for college should at the 
same time be preparation for life. Some college teach- 
ers and officials still maintain that the conventional 
college-preparatory subjects—English, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, mathematics, history, and science— 
constitute the best preparation for life. The titles of 
some of these subjects look dry and unpromising 
enough as an aid to an existence in a commercial and 
industrial age; but it is conceivable that the content- 
matter of several of them may be so vitalized as to be 
applicable to the conditions of modern life. 

Colleges. enumerate in their catalogs the subjects 
they require for entrance; the kind of knowledge they 
demand is shown in the questions they set for entrance. 
No matter what the language of the catalog, the 
teacher who wants his students to enter college success- 
fully takes the questions, and not the catalog, as his 
guide. 

To determine, therefore, how far we may trust these 
true guides to college preparation in training boys and 
girls for life, I secured and examined something like 
2,500 copies of representative examination questions. 
Of these, some 700 wre ancient history questions set 
by leading universities and colleges, including Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Yale, Mt. 
Holyoke, Wellesley, Harvard. The questions on an- 
cient history—because this is not a rigid sequence sub- 
ject, and allows the teacher considerable latitude in 
treatment—were sorted and tabulated according to the 
character of content. The results of my tabulations 
follow:— 


Character of Per Cent. 
Question. (approx.) 
Polstecal>i{anctent Oaly) oi ois. dice ccc ctes cebesd’ 34 
PR Res. 8653.5 bc. Ne USow ss Se es8 cD 22 
D310. dyin. GRSTLL .UOs0 hw cw iuwce ob’ we 
I Shae Coe ed eae e etd ccc detec cestuons 11 
Es tte oe eet nbs sh ns ok 6 than eanaaneds 5 
Archaeological ........ dds <0 + ¢ntbicn> his déentecgiedti laa 
Literary ..... FY ie a Sey oS er Fur 4 
Las SUC st SULT Sede de oduta rac ss cccecasepeves 4 
NS Seed Maka he nnn ote adves gabe semibesa 1.8 
RING. GOR, Siabidhs 8d <ictins Kenic dw did sie rcbdend sine 1.8 
RS: SE yp Edart Cees ee ede, 7 
DE: cUst@Gne Dies bt ccetes ote sekhtwsiescnecdne tes 1.8 
Blistorical ti setbibai LE oc. Ul dete 2 
I ki an wine ped apie 9 
I ce, cea cee napens apaphes 1 


Note the attention given to war as compared with 
that begrudged to art, culture, or economic and social 
matters. 

The kind of biography dealt with in the biographical 
questions throws a flood of light on the unmoral view- 
point of some college specialists. According to my in- 
vestigations, the lives of such precious rascals as Philip 
of Macedon and Alcibiades of Athens were called for 
thirteen and twelve times, respectively, while the life of 
Socrates was called for twice, that of Demosthenes 
twice, that of Pericles once. Out of over 700 questions, 
only three referred in the remotest way to modern life 
or modern conditions. One would have thought 
nothing happened after 800 A. D. 

Lately numerous young women, recent graduates of 
a dozen standard colleges, presented themselves for oral 
examination, with view to securing positions in the his- 
tory department of one of the best Philadelphia high 
schools. The following questions were asked them:— 

1, What is the relation between the tariff and cost 
of living? 

2. When was the United States tariff last revised? 
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3. What relation was there between the tariff and the 
results of the last (1910) election? 

4. What is schedule K? 

5. What political issue is paramount in England at 
the present time? 

6. What is the relation between railroad rates and 
cost of living? Effect on you? 

Most of the candidates had no idea what the examiner 
was talking about. Not one had any knowledge other 
than that gained from newspaper headlines, etc. 

Query: What are the colleges doing to produce a 
vigilant, accurately-informed citizenship? 

Charles W. Hobbs, 
Principal Lower Merion High School. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing, LL. D., Western Reserve Univer- 
sity.s New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 284 pp. Price, $2.25, net. 

Nowhere else is to be fOund in one compact volume 
all the vital facts of the world’s twenty leading univer- 
sities presented in.attractive literary setting. The uni- 
versities which are here adequately treated are those of 
Oxford, London, Paris, Leyden, Upsala, Madrid, 
Geneva, Rome, Athens, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, St. 
Petersburg, Bucharest, Cairo, Calcutta, Melbourne, 
Peking, Tokyo, and Roberts College of Constantinople. 
The most space is given to the University of Oxford, 
and it is placed first in the list. One especial charm of 
this study of foreign universities, as of all the studies 
of President Thwing, is the fact that it is a comparative 
study. No university is thought of as by itself, but it is 
presented in comparison with other universities. The 
studies are all personal. Certainly no other American 
writer has visited the twenty leading foreign universi- 
ties or has given the reading public the benefit of his 
observations of any considerable number of such univer- 
sities. President Thwing has a passion for knowing the 
best things scholastically, educationally, and_ profes- 
sionally, and he has learned the art of making it pay to 
know the best things in the best way, so that the home- 
stayers can for a mere trifling expenditure of money or 
time have all the delights of knowing with none of the 
annoyances of travel. Of the many literary and educa- 
tional contributions of President Thwing this is likely 
to take first rank. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS—SECOND 
READER. By Kate F. Oswell and C. B. Gilbert. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. LIllus- 
trated. 184 pp. Price, 35 cents, net. 

This is an effective projection of principles of the 
Primer and First Reader. It is purely literary, every 
selection representing standard children’s literature. 
Every sentence in this book and in the last half of the 
First Reader is literature, is children’s literature, and is 
so used as to give a relish for good reading. The 
stories average four pages each, so that the child reads 
something quite worth while. Use is made of English, 
Scandinavian, Arabian, Spanish, Norse, African, and 
southern folk tales. We do not recall ever having seew 
such a variety of folk tales in a Reader for such little 
people. The illustrations are all in black and white, 
mostly full-page pictures, and so original in design as 
to be quite as charming as color work. 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE MAYFLOWER 
PILGRIMS. By Albert Christopher Addison. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 192 pp. 

In this season of Thanksgiving when thoughts of our 
Pilgrim fathers are reverently. recalled it is fitting that 
another book should be brought out to tell “the history 
held sacred in two hemispheres, that of religious perse- 
cution, of loyal resolution, of physical fetters and spir- 
itual freedom.” This volume is put together so that it 
is far more attractive than many of our holiday books, 
with its thick, rough cut paper, bordered pages, excellent 
sepia illustrations. The author has made the story as 
romantic as it really was and has kept to fact absolutely. 
His acquaintance with Boston, England, and the whole 
ground traversed by the Pilgrims adds a personal touch 
to the story of their journey. Throughout the narra- 
tive Mr. Addison shows what a place the story of the 
Pilgrims has in the life of to-day. 
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BIRD STORIES FROM JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Sketches of Bird Life Taken from His Works, with 
Beautiful Illustrations. Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 175 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

We know not where can be found so much about 
birds that is so reliable as to fact, so interesting in 
description, so inspiring to an appreciation of nature, 
so classic in style, so exquisite in illustration, so adapted 
to school use, and withal so low in price. 

JACKSON AND HIS HENLEY FRIENDS. By 
Frank E. Channon, author of “An American Boy at 
Henley,” etc. With illustrations by H. Burgess. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, with inlay in 
color. Price, $1.50. 

In this volume of the “Henley Schoolboy Series” Mr. 
Channon continues the adventures of an American boy 
at an English school. The atmosphere of the school is 
attractively depicted. The book is full of action, brisk 
dialogue, and “stunts” that appeal to boys. The first 
volume of the series, “An American Boy at Henley,” 
was commended in the American Library Association 
Book list, which said: “The differences between Ameri- 
can and English school traditions are well brought out, 
and there are spirited accounts of football and cricket 
matches.” 


THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES. By E. M. Wii- 
mot-Buxton, author of “Stories of Early England,” 
“Stories of Norse Heroes,” ete. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. 

A well-written narrative of the Crusades has long 
been in demand. Historical accuracy joined to an en- 
tertaining style gives this book for young people a pe- 
culiar value. The two hundred years which cover the 
actual period of the Holy War are full of interest that 
mever grows dim. The gallant knights, valiant women, 
eager children, and generous foes who follow one an- 
other through these centuries are described with all 
the color and romance which properly surround them. 
The value of the work is increased by a good map of 
the scenes mentioned and by sixteen excellent full-page 
illustrations by M. Meredith Williams. 


THE SMILE OF THE SPHINX. By Marguerite 
Bouvet. Illustrated by H. S. DeLay. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth. 417 pp. 

This contribution to the fall fiction of 1911 contains 
‘really two stories. In the first half of the book we see 
the old theme of an American heiress marrying a Euro- 
pean title treated in a novel way. The duke proved to 
have even more wealth than the uncouth parent of the 
American girl had made in the grocery business. It 
was a wonderfully happy union, and at the middle of the 
book one is left with a pleasant, wholesome feeling. 
Here the story should have ended, for in the remaining 
chapters the death rate becomes appalling, the most 
Teal and interesting characters are lost, and the two per- 
sons left are forced into what it would seem must be an 
unhappy marriage. 

REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN BIOLOGY AND 
ZOOLOGY. By S. C. Kimm, district superintendent, 
Herkimer county, N. Y. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Paper. 41 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This book contains five hundred questions selected 
from past examinations with more than 2,500 references 
to leading text-books for answers. It is an addition to 
~ set of regents’ questions on history by the same au- 
thor. 


DICKENS’ DAVID COPPERFIELD.—VOLUMES 
I. and II. Pocket English Classics. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 25 cents per 
volume. 

This Dickens centennial year is producing all sorts 
of temptations by way of Dickens editions, but this in- 
expensive, handy, attractive two-volume edition of 
“David Copperfield” will appeal to the multitude who 
want a good edition at a low price. 

BEN KING’S SOUTHLAND MELODIES. Illus 
trated with photographs by Essie Collins Matthews 
and Leigh Richmond Miner. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
Holiday edition. Price, $1.50. 

Here are forty of the most captivating bits of Ben 
King’s verse. These are all in the negro dialect, in 
which Ben King leads all the rest. Each poem is appro- 
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priately and beautifully illustrated. Ben King is not 
likely to have a successor, and his verse is not likely to 
have a more satisfactory, setting than this. Among the 
forty poems are: “De Cushville Hop,” “Jes’ Take My 
Advice,” “De Watahmellon Splosion,” “Coonie in De 
Holler,” “Zaccheus,” “De Eyarfquake,” and “De Good 
Ship.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Die Geschichte einer Geige.” By Kudolf Tombo,Sr., and Rudolf 
Tombo. Jr. Price, 25 cents,. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“A History of the Ancient World.” By G. W. Botsford. Price, 
$1.50.—‘ Dickens’ David © eld.’ (Vols. TandIl.) Edited b 
Edwin Fairley.“ Syllabus of a Course of Study on the History 
Principles of Education.” By Paul Monroe. —“The American 
School Readers—Third Reader.” By Oswell and Gilbert. Price, 40 
cents.——‘‘A Brief Course in the Teaching Process.” By G. D. 
Strayer. Price, $1.25.—‘‘A Cyclopedia of Education.” Price, $5.00. 
——“Applied Biology.” By M.A. Bigelow and A. N. B ow. Price, 
$1.40.——“‘A History of Classical Theology.” By H. T. Peck. Price, 
$2.00 New York: The Macmillan oa ae 

. E. Patterson. Oxford : 


“Elementary Trigonometry.” By 
Clarendon Press. 

“Secrets of the Hills.” wy Sterling Craig. Price, $1.50.——‘*Chosen 
Days in Scotland.” By J.H.Short. Price, $200. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Company. 

“Style.Book Business English.” By H.W. Hammond. New York: 
Isaac Pitman. : 

‘Dictionary of French and English and English and French.””—— 
“English Prose Composition.” By Edward Fulton. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“Social Factors 1 Special Supervision in the Public Schools 
of the United States.” By Walter Albert Jessup. New York: 
Teachers College. 

“The Use of the Bible in the Education of the Young.” By T. 
Raymont. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Fall of the Year.’ By Dallas Lore Sharp. Price, 60 cents. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Great Problem” By I. H. Benedict. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 

“The Twelve Best Tales by English Writers” Selected by A. 
L. Gowans Price, $1.25.——“Best English and Scottish Ballads.” 
Selected by Edward A. Bryant.——*Myths and Legends of the Cel- 
tic Race.” By T. W. Rolleston. Price, $2.50. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Company. 
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you have eak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated solids. Murine’ Doesn’t’ Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for Ali Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





‘A DICKENS READER 


| 





Edited by ELLA M. POWERS 


| 





Riverside Literature Series No. 205. Paper, 30 | 
cents; linen, 40 cents, net. Postpaid. 


| The approaching centenary of Charles Dickens | 
(February 7, 1912) renders the publication of this 
new book very timely. This Reader contains selec- 

| tions from Barnaby Rudge, Nicholas Nickleby, The 
Old Curiosity Shop, Dombey and Son, David Cop- 
perfield, Pickwick Papers, The Christmas Carol, 
Oliver Twist, Bleak House, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
American Notes, and Pictures from Italy. There 
are eight full-page illustrations. 








| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8 of educational news to be inserted 

under this headi are solicited from 

1 authorities every state in the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 

sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 

sheuld be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 8, 9, 10: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, Edith A. Lathrop, Clay 
Centre; secretary, W. T. Stock- 
dale, Chadron. 


November 9, 10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Milwaukee; president, 
L. 8S. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 9: Inauguration of Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines; president, 
Fred Mahannah, Mason City; sec- 
retary, O. BE. Smith, Indianola. 


November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Boston Latin school; secretary, 
Hon. Payson Smith. 


November 10, 11: Central Association 
of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


November 15-17: Agricultural College 
Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
president, W. H. Jordan, Geneva, 
: a 


November 16, 17, 18: American As- 
sociation for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

November 21-24: Virginia 
tional Conference, Norfolk. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bapy; secretary, B. O. Burgin, Al- 
bany. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Albany; 
president, George P. Bristol. 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 
Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


November 30, December 1, 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas; president, M. A. Cas- 


Educa- 


sidy. Lexington, Ky.; secretary, 
William F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


December 20: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay _ section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 26-29: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Philadel- 
phia; president, F. W. Robbins, 
Lebanon; secretary, T. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; president, 
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H. W.  Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller, East St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 
president, R. J. Cunningham, 
Bozeman. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 


Teachers’ association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 





MAINE. 
AUGUSTA. The following are 
the officers elected by the State 


Teachers’ Association for 1911-1912: 
President, Lorenzo E. Moulton of 
Auburn; vice-president, W. F. Coan 
of Houlton; secretary, Harold A. 
Allan of Augusta (re-elected); 
treasurer, W. B. Allen of West- 
brook. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The eighty-second an- 
nual convention of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association was held in 
Tremont temple last Saturday. The 
attendance was large at both ses- 
sions, and the music was much bet- 
ter than the average. In the morn- 
ing President G. Stanley Hall and 
Miss Katherine D. Blake of New 
York talked to the teachers, and in 
the afternoon President Roberts of 


Colby College and State Superin- 
tendent Blair of Illinois gave ad- 
dresses. The following officers were 


elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, J. Asbury Pitman, Salem; vice- 
president, Walter E. Andrews, New- 
buryport; secretary, Frank J. Peas- 
lee, Lynn. The hall at Tremont tem- 
ple was crowded at both sessions, 
which indicates that there must have 
been nearly 3,000 teachers present. 
The Norfolk Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held their sixty-fifth annual 
meeting in Ford hall on the same day 
that the Essex teachers held their 
annual meeting. The most attractive 
feature of either convention was the 
folk dancing in Ford hall by the 
Brookline school’ children. The 
teachers were most enthusiastic over 
it, and felt sorry for their own chil- 
dren who were going “through the 
old-fashioned gymnastics when these 
Brookline children were doing such 
interesting and beneficial dancing. 
The men and women of the future 
will be a graceful race indeed when 
they have been trained.in folk danc- 
ing as children. Mr. Blair spoke at 
this association as well. He laid 
emphasis on the kind and sympa- 
thetic discipline that the teachers 
must exercise to supplement that in 
the home, and he brought out many 
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other ways in which the school ané 
the home must co-operate. Henry 
Turner Bailey urged the teachers to. 
play and play hard at times so that 
they may counteract the features of 
their work which tend to narrow the 
teacher and make her self-satisfied im 
many cases. At the afternoon ses- 
sion the following officers were 
elected: President, James D. How- 
lett, Quincy; secretary, Miss Stella. 
L. Tirrell, Weymouth; treasurer, 
Emerson Rice, Hyde Park. Resolu- 
tions were passed to give Commis- 
sioner Claxton hearty support in his 
campaign for a large appropriation 
for the United States bureau of edu- 
cation, and expressing approval of 
the movement for wider use of the 
schoolhouse as a social centre. The 
attendance at the convention was. 
about 1,200. 


LOWELL. The Lowell Teach- 
ers’ Organization has as its presi- 
dent Miss Belle F. Batchelder; vice- 
presidents, Miss Anna W. Deveraux,. 
and Miss Delia T. Brady; secretary,,. 
Miss Katherine Kelly; treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Kennedy. 


NEW BEDFORD. The meeting 
of the Bristol County Teachers’ As- 
sociation last week was more busi- 
nesslike than any similar meeting 
held in this state for some time. The 
report of the committee on ways and 
means is illustrative of the work 
done there, and it will be given the 
attention it merits in an early issue 
of the Journal of Education. 

SOMERVILLE, The Somerville: 
Teachers’ Association has as presi- 
dent Charles T. Murray; vice-presi- 
dent, Ernest H. Hager; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Lena F. Shaw. 

WORCESTER. The annual con- 
vention of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association was enthusi- 
astically attended by 1,500 teachers. 
and superintendents last Friday. As 
speakers they had three of the ablest 
superintendents in Massachusetts: 
Brooks of Boston, Spaulding of 
Newton, and Van Sickle of Spring- 
field. Mr. Spaulding gave advice on 
a visiting day; Superintendent 
Brooks gave his impressions of Ger- 
man elementary education in Ger- 
many; and Mr. Van Sickle gave an 
address on “Sifting Conditions and 
New Problems.” Others on the pro- 
gram of the general sessions were 
Commissioner Claxton and Sarah 
Louise Arnold. Mr. Makechnie gave 
a good resume of the work and ob- 
jects of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation and here, as at all the 
conventions held last week, there 
was considerable interest shown im 
this organization “of the teachers, 
for the teachers, and by the teach- 
ers.” The department sessions on 
agriculture and trade schools were 
very interesting. The following offi- 


cers were elected: President, J. G. 
Thompson, Fitchburg; vice-presi- 
dents, Ira T. Chapman, Millbury, 


and W. F. Butler, Worcester; secre- 
tary, Florence E. Kendall, Fitch- 


burg; treasurer, J. G. Underwood,,. 


Worcester. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The sixty- 


seventh annual meeting of the Rhode 


Island Institute of Instruction held 
here last week was attended by over 
2,000 educators, The motion to hold 


a one-day meeting in the spring and. 


a similar one in the fall was carried 
by nearly a four to one vote. Of 
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the department sessions one ofthe 
most valuable was that on the vil- 
‘lage and country schools. The large 
-general session on Friday _evening 
was addressed by Commissioner 
Claxton and Edward. Howard 
Griggs. 





CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


MACOMB. The Western Courier, 
the organ of the Normal school here, 
gives an appreciative article on the 
late Mr. Bayliss and a summary of 
the work of J. E. McGilvrey, who 
has been appointed acting principal 
of the school during the ensuing 
year :— 

“Immediately after the death of 
Mr. Bayliss the board of trustees ap- 
pointed John E. McGilvrey acting 
president of the school. Mr. McGil- 
vrey was director of the department 
of education and supervisor of the 
training school last year, and in that 
work has won the respect and friend- 
ship of faculty and students. He 
graduated from the four-year course 
at the Indiana State Normal school. 
Directly after graduating he taught 
in that school, and was later princi- 
pal of the Paris, Ill, high school. 
He graduated from the Indiana State 
University, receiving the bachelor’s 
degree from the school of education 
and philosophy. After this he was 
principal of the high school at Free- 
port, Ill. He left that position to be 
assistant professor of pedagogy and 
high school inspector at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. In 1898 he became 
president of the Cleveland City Nor- 
mal school, remaining there ten 
years. Upon his resignation there 
he was chosen superintendent of the 
Cleveland City Farm school at Hud- 
son, Ohio, a school for delinquent 
‘boys. From that he came to this 
school. Last spring he was elected 
president of the Kent, Ohio, State 
Normal school now in the course of 
construction. The new position did 
not demand his entire time, so at Mr. 
Bayliss’ request he had consented to 
teach here this year. The students 
who have been under his instruction 
are free in expressing their high es- 
timate of his ability. The regret of 
all who know him is that he has to 
leave the school at the close of this 
‘year’s work.” 


INDIANA. 


LAFAYETTE. The citizens of 
Tippecanoe county have planned an 
interesting celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the battle 
of Tippecanoe, which occurred be- 
tween the forces under General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison and Indians un- 
der the leadership of the prophet, 
near Lafayette on the early morning 
of November 7, 1811. The results of 
that conflict gave shape and direction 
to the whole subsequent history of 
the Northwest, and the event de- 
serves commemoration and appropri- 
ate observance. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. Reuben Post 
Halleck, principal of the Male high 
school, has returned from an _ ex- 
tended trip abroad, and the school 
year has started off most enthusiasti- 
Cally. 


ONEIDA COLLEGE. There has 
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been great grief over, the assassina- 
tion of President A. J. Burns of the 
Oneida Baptist College. He was 
shot from ambush. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. The new officers of 
the Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association are: President, N. E. 
Hutchinson of Kenton; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Blanche D. Beattie 
of Norwalk; executive committee, H. 
B. Williams of Sandusky; Charles W. 
Gaymon of Toledo and R. W. Solo- 
mon of Fostoria. 


CINCINNATI. The fifth annual 
convention of the National Society 
for Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, held here last week, was one of 
great significance. In five years of 
organization it has put its cause be- 
fore the public in a way that has 
brought results, as was shown at this 
year’s meeting. On the first day of 
the meeting Professor Schneider, 
dean of the college of engineering, 
University of Cincinnati, and John L. 
Shearer, president of Ohio Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, showed in their lec- 
tures how much had already been ac- 
complished in that state in industrial 
courses and how they understood the 
problem there. The banquet in the 
evening was largely attended and 
representative of educators, manu- 
facturers, and labor leaders as _ the 
meetings of this association have al- 
ways been. H. E. Miles, president 
of the Racine-Sattley Company, in 
his after-dinner speech laid great 
emphasis on the great responsibility 
we have to see that the boy or girl 
between fourteen and sixteen who 
goes into industrial work shall have 
better equipment than he now has 
upon leaving school at that age. 
Arthur Williston, principal of Went- 
worth Institute, Boston, at the ses- 
sion discussing “What Kind of Con- 
tinuation Schools Are Most Needed 
in American Conditions’ showed 
how true it is becoming that there 
must be various types of schools to 
meet the various needs. We cannot 
expect to solve the problem by in- 
troducing new subjects into schools 
already doing as much as they can in 
doing the sort of work for which 
they were established. The session 
on “The Necessity of Industrial 
Education to the Economic Develop- 
ment of the United States” was most 
encouraging in the fact that men 
from so many activities voiced their 
appreciation of the economic demand 
for this sort of education. John B. 
Frey, editor of the International 
Moulders’ Journal, called attention to 
the fact that organized labor is defi- 
nitely committed in favor of indus- 
trial education, but that it never has 
looked with any marked degree of 
favor upon trade schools, believing 
that there is no form of education 
which can be made a substitute for 
actual apprenticeship, and that the 
trade schools offer the most unsatis- 
factory form of that education neces- 
sary to supplement apprenticeship 
for the production of competent me- 
chanics. He further said that what 
they favor is a system of continua- 
tion schools which will enable the 
apprentice while serving his appren- 
ticeship to acquire manual dexterity 
and also acquire a knowledge of the 
technical departments of his trade 
which he cannot secure in the shop 
where he is employed. This ques- 
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tion was the subject of the final sés- 
sion again, “Should Trade Schools 
for Youth Above Sixteen Years of 
Age be Provided at Public Ex- 
pense?” There was strong discus- 
sion of both sides by Carrol! G. 
Pearse, Charles A. Bookwalter, and 
G. M, Forbes of Rochester, N. Y. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. The advance 
P of the sixty-second session 


of the State Educational Association 
offers especially attractive addresses 
for the general sessions and_ ther- 
ough discussions in the nine depart- 
ments, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Conditional 
appropriations aggregating $635,000 
were granted to six colleges and uni- 
versities by the board of trustees of 
the John D. Rockefeller fund for edu- 
cation (the general education board) 
recently. Applications from twenty- 
four institutions were presented. 
From this list the board selected six, 
among which it distributed condi- 
tionally the available funds as fol- 
lows: To Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., $35,000 towards $160,000; 
to Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
$75,000 towards $400,000; to Furman 
University, Greenville, S. C., $25,000 
towards $100,000; to Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Ia., $100,000 towards $500,- 
000; to Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., $200,000 towards $1,000,000: to 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Tex., $200,000 towards $1,000,000. 

City Superintendent of Schools 

Maxwell has issued a pamphlet stat- 
ing the requirements for graduation 
from high schools and for admission 
to training schools for teachers. In 
the general four-year course students 
must satisfactorily complete work 
aggregating at least 150 points in the 
subjects offered in that course. Fur- 
ther, examinations are required in 
oral English, and written examina- 
tions as provided by the state educa- 
tion department, commonly known 
as the Regents’ Examinations. 
_ Candidates for admission to train- 
ing schools for teachers of the city 
of New York must be at least sixteen 
and one-half years old at the time of 
entrance; must declare their solemn 
intention to engage in teaching in the 
state of New York; must have a di- 
ploma from a high school approved 
by the state commissioner of educa- 
tion, or from an institution of equal 
or higher rank approved by the same 
authority; must present a principal’s 
certificate that the candidate is habit- 
ually reliable, cheerful, obedient, and 
truthful; that he exhibits habits of 
cleanliness and neatness; that his 
habitual posture in sitting, in stand- 
ing, and in walkine is correct and 
dignified; that he speaks the English 
language without foreign accent and 
with clear and correct enunciation, 
and that his habitual use of language 
is that which befits a teacher; must 
repoft promptly for a physical exami- 
nation. 

Columbia University, according to 
the Columbia Alumni News, is now 
the largest university in the world, 
with an enrollment of 7,992, including 
the extension course. Last year 
Berlin was ahead of Columbia in at- 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 





“ Holden Covers 
adopted the whole system ! 


We 


do more. 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
saving had been 50%. The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
have done our part, we operate on a “One Price” 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


We can't 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mives c. no_pEN 


» Secy. 





tendance. In Columbia College the 
registration has increased from 69% 
to 721, the freshmen leading the list 
with 254, as compared with 237 a year 
ago. In engineering there is a de- 
crease, which is due to the strict en- 
forcement of regulations, many deh- 
cient students having been dropped 
in the second year, while the fresh- 
men are about the same as last year, 
the respective figures being 183 and 
189. There is a. good increase in 
numbers in the school of law, the 
figures being 418, against 374 last 
year, while in the college of phys1- 
cians and surgeons the number Is 331, 
as against 313 a year ago. In fine 
arts there is a falling off of fourteen, 
the number being 148. Barnard has 
increased greatly, 577, against 006 
last vear, the freshmen being 201, 
against 166 last year. Teachers 
College has 1,382, against 1,210 a year 
ago, and the college ot pharmacy has 
increased from 269 to 310. 


Edward “B. Shallow, associate city 
superintendent, has prepared for the 
board of education a document, 1s- 
sued by Superintendent Maxwell, on 
“The Enforcement of Compulsory 
Education and Newsboy Laws,’ with 
special reference to work done _by 
visiting teachers. This is authorita- 
tive, adequate, and definite. 

SCHENECTADY. The entrance 
requirements at Union College are 
much as last year. The general ex- 
amination in English has been omit- 
ted this year, and certificates in Eng- 
lish (as in other studies) have been 
accepted from graduates of high 
schools. More recently, trigonome- 
try has been dropped from the en- 
trance requirements in the B. S. 
course, and an elective, with one-half 
count, required in place of it. An 
additional one-half count is required 
in the Ph. B. and A. B. (b) courses 
to make them equivalent in unit to 
the requirements in the B. S. course. 
The freshman class consists of 
ninety-eight men, a few less than last 
year. Of these, three are, from 
Brazil, making seven in all from that 
country. There are also more from 
the western and southern states than 
usual. Of this class a larger propor- 
tion than usual is in the academic 
courses,—something more than half. 
This is a considerable increase over 
Tecent years, although the total num- 


ber is a little less. 
this 
academic and engineering students 
will continue, for both courses should 
be well-filled for the college to serve 
its highest possibilities of usefulness. 

The laying of the cornerstone of 
the Technical high school building 
was conducted with inspiring exer- 
cises here last Saturday. 


It is hoped that 
more even proportion between 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


The enrollment in the University 
of Chicago of teachers from the state 
of Georgia was highly creditable to 
the state. Among those enrolled were: 
Miss Rebecca M. Bond, Hones Insti- 
tute at Augusta; Paul E. Bryan of 
Wrightsville; Walter H. Butler, Mor- 
row; Garfield A. Curry of Royston; 
Henry M. Dargon of Macon; Miss 
Mary B. Gude of Atlanta, Agnes 
Seott College at Decatur; Eugene 
Johnson of Palmetto; Solomon D. 
Ross of Griffin; George E. Rasser, 
Wesley College at Macon; Theodore 
Rundle, Jr., Elberton high school; 
Miss Bernice Jenkins, Bessie Tift 
College at Forsyth; G. Paul Whatley, 
Bessie Tift College at Forsyth; 
James P. Davis, Norman Institute at 
Fernville; John W. Davis, Atlanta 
Baptist College at Atlanta; James R. 
McCain, Darlington school at Rome; 
Miss Janette Reeves of Calhoun, 
Roland Hill school, and Miss Stella 
Edith Reid, West Broad high school 
at Atlanta. 


ATLANTA. The forty-third 
school year of Atlanta University 
opened with a very large number of 
students in attendance. Five states 
and twenty-two towns and cities were 
represented by the student body. 
This institution, one of the oldest in 
the South for the higher education 
of negro youth, aside from the pay- 
ments of students, is supported by 
the voluntary contributions of inter- 
ested friends throughout the country. 
Among its thirty-three officers and 
teachers are graduates of Harvard, 
Yale, and Chicago Universities, 
Dartmouth, Beloit, Wellesley, Smith, 
and Mount Holyoke Colleges. Stu- 
dents are charged $120 a year for 
board and tuition in the college and 
normal departments, with the privi- 
lege of reducing this amount appre- 


ciably by extra work in the buildings 
and on the grounds. There are also 
scholarship funds available for needy 
students who show ability and earn- 
estness of purpose. In the Knowles 
Industrial building the boys receive 
mstruction in manual training, and 
there are also facilities for an ex- 
tended course in mechanic arts. The 
girls are instructed in domestic sci- 
ence, and before graduating spend 
four months in the Furber cottage 
where the entire work is done by 
them under the supervision of the 
house-mother. 


_—_ 


TENNESSEE. 


Students at the University of Chi- 
cago this summer from Tennessee 
numbered more than seventy-five, 
representing all parts of the state. 
Among them were: Priestly H. Man- 
ning of Nashville; Roscoe L. Thomas 
of Dickson, who teaches Latin in the 
high school at Tyler, Tex.; Robert O. 
Whitton of Alamo; William T. Ham- 
ilton of Nashville, teacher of science 
in the high school at Tyler. Tex.; 
Clarence A. Bales of Jefferson City; 
Robert E. Bright of Gadsden; 
George W. Carroll, instructor of 
physics and chemistry in the Mem- 
phis high school; William E. Everett, 
professor of history and dean in Ten- 
nessee College of Murfreesboro; 
Miss Mary S. Jarrett of Eaglesville, 
who teaches home economy and his- 
tory in the Covington high school; 
M. W. Johnson of Paris, instructor 
of English in Atlanta Baptist College 
at Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph Robinson, 
professor of English in Carson New- 
som College at Jefferson City: Can- 
non B. Shaw of Carters Creek, prin- 








EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS. 


An examination of candidates for 
the position of teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools of Lowell will be 
held in. the high school building Sat- 
urday, June 1, 1912. Applicants must 
be graduates of an approved normal 
school or college, and must have 
had, at time of examination, one 
year’s experience in teaching. 

Applicants must notify the secre- 
tary of the school committee of pur- 
pose to take this examination in 
writing by November 15, 1911. A 
circular containing further informa- 
tion will be sent to all who ask 
for it. 

Per order of the school committee, 

ARTHUR K. WHITCOMB, 
Secretary. 
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cipal of the Springfield high school; 
Armand M. Souby, head of ‘the de- 
partment of history in Middle Ten- 
nessee State Normal school at Mur- 
freesboro; Harry H. Townsend of 
Memphis; Edwin S. Werts of Mem- 
phis; Samuel Hixson, assistant prin- 
cipal in the Memphis high school; R. 
H. Hixson of Chattanooga; Ollie P. 
Pitts of Fayetteville. 


TEXAS. 


CLEBURNE. The following let- 
ter was sent out to prepare the 
workers for the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion:— 

“Officers of the Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association:— 

“Tadies and Gentlemen: The cen- 
tral theme for the next Texas State 
Teachers’ Association will be “The 
Supply of Teachers for Texas 
Schools.’ There are about 20,000 
teachers in the public schools of 
Texas, and of these approximately 
6,000 quit the profession annually and 
leave their places to be filled by new 
recruits. There are in our rural 
schools 13,000 teachers, of whom 19,- 
500 have had not even high school 
training. When these and_ similar 
facts are considered, it becomes evi- 
dent that this is one of the most im- 
portant questions that we can con- 
sider. It would be interesting to 
know what the different colleges of 
the state are doing to supply these 
teachers. What are our state nor- 
mals doing? What is being done by 
our city high schools, by the sum- 
mer normals, and by the different 
teachers’ institutes? 

“It might be interesting to discuss 
the training of teachers with refer- 
ence to scholarship, morals, social 
fitness, physical welfare of future citi- 
zens, professional skill, with a view 
to departmental teaching, with a view 
to art or music or manual training or 
domestic art or domestic science. 
Some one will want to discuss our 
supply of teachers for high schools, 
grade work, or rural schools. Did 
you ever hear of any one deliberately 
preparing himself for rural school 
teaching as a life work? Neverthe- 
less, a very large per cent. of the pu- 
pils of Texas are taught in rural 
schools. , 

“It might not be a bad idea to dis- 
cuss how the teacher and the position 
may best be brought together.. This 
will involve a discussion of the 
proper work of a teacher’s agency 
and of the teacher’s aid department 
in the colleges. 

“We are now making efforts to se- 
cure demonstration farms and to 
teach scientific farming. Do you not 
think that the state has in its or- 
phans’ home, its reformatory, and in 
its homes for blind, deaf, and dumb 
children an excellent opportunity to 
run demonstration schools that 
would be of great assistance to those 
who are striving after the best re- 
sults? 

“Of course, you understand that, 
in making programs for your respec- 
tive sections, you need not follow this 
central theme, if you find it unsuited 
to your purposes. Nevertheless, I 
thought it well to write you of the 
plan for the general meeting and to 
ask you to conform to the general 
plan in so far as you could. 

“If possible, please send me a copy 
of your section program not later 
than September 1. You will, of 
course, also send a copy of your pro- 
gram to Superintendent T. ‘ 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SO UTHWICK, President 


The largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature, and 

in America Itaims todeve in 
the ta knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in- 


College of Oratory “sr 'sevnovr ross, ox 





HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
ow BOSTON, MASS. 











Brooks of Hillsboro, secretary of 
the association, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 
“With personal regards, I remain, 
“Truly, 
“R. G. Hall. 
“President of T. S. T. A.” 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


The Journal of Education recently 
said editorially that a law for the 
benefit of the State Normal College 
was declared unconstitutional. The 
statement was taken from a report 
that seemed reliable and authorita- 
tive, but it proves to be without 
foundation. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


Logan, Provo, and Salt Lake City 
have medical inspection. 


ARIZONA. 


The 1910 report of Governor Sloan 
of Arizona, just made public, states: 
“The prosperity which was so 
marked during the year covered by 
my last report has continued, and 
each of our important industries, 
farming, stock-growing, and mining, 
has had a satisfactory growth, which 
has resulted in a substantial increase 
in the taxable wealth of the territory. 
The people of the territory asa 
whole have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the progress made 
during the year and the prospect for 
even greater advances during the 
coming year.” The governor backs 
up his statement of progress by fig- 
ures demonstrating Arizona’s wealth 
and productiveness. 

The governor’s estimate of popu- 
lation as “somewhat exceeding 7 
000” is confirmed by the census fig- 
ures of 204,331. 

The territorial public institutions 
are reported to be in the best of con- 
dition, well and economically con- 
ducted. The territorial penitentiary 
is housed in new quarters at Flor- 
ence, removed the year before from 
Yuma. The insane asylum, on a fer- 


tile farm near Phoenix, houses $76 
inmates. The Territorial Industrial 
school at Benson is described as 
poorly situated, without facilities for 
Self-support of the inmates. 

The governor gives particular at- 
tention to education in his report. 
The territory has an extensive plan 
of primary and grammar schools, 
through normal schools at Tempe 
(near Phoenix) and Flagstaff, and 
terminating in a territorial university 
at Tucson. The last school. census 
gives a schoo! population of 38,791, 
an increase for the year of 2,000. Of 
this school population 380,099 were 
enrolled during the year, with 1,218 
in the high schools, 113 in the univer- 
sity, 296 in the two normal schools. 
There are 832 school districts, with 
851 teachers. Male teachers’ pay 
averages $107.18 monthly, and female 
teachers average $80.85. The year’s 
revenue for school purposes was 
$1,407,536, of which $400,000 was on 
hand on June 80 last. 

Immigration into the Salt River 
valley (for which Phoenix, the capi- 
tal of the territory, is the trade cen- 
tre) and other agricultural sections 
continues to increase at a satisfactory 
rate. 

Surveys have been made for 700 
miles of territorial highways, with 
work well advanced on roads in 
Yavapai and Gila counties, besides 
construction, largely by convict 
labor, of a concrete bridge across 
the Gila river at Florence. Main 
highways are designed to connect all 
the important towns. The value of 
the mining products for the year was 

Agriculture has progressed greatly, 
aided largely by the water of the 
Roosevelt dam benefiting lands in the 
Salt River valley. An important link 
of the reclamation project at Yuma 
will be completed soon in the siphon 
under the Colorado river. 

Referring to statehood for Arizona 
the governor says: “We anticipate 
such benefits from admission that the 
prospect of any considerable delay 
or the possibility that the constitu- 
tion which may be adopted may not 
be approved are matters of grave 
concern to the people of the terri- 
tory.” 

As to statehood there is every rea- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, halfi-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


. . n he ugias B . 
' ’ ooper os 4 ’ , 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave, 


, Ore., 611 Swetiand 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypex, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massach setts. 
$ Coeducational. Seeieteent forthe peda. 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. Aspury Prr- 





MAX, Princ 





THEPARKER ue tte ++ Madison, Wisconsin ‘3 Tenth 


** Spokane, Washington Year 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °7359.¥2*sh 4" 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Sea year. Best —- and Co 
to 
Washington; Idaho Building, , Idaho. 


everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.’’ Western 


ces, Realty Building, Spokane 





MISS E, F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation founded 


on twent rs of successful experience. 
4 BEACON STREET, STON 


Telephone Connectien 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England: 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


A History of the Ancient World................ 

A Brief Course in the Teaching Process... ..... 

A Cyclopedia of Education 

History of Classical Theology.... ......-. 

Elementary Trigonometry 

Die Geschichte einer Geige 

First Book of World Law 

Twelfth Night cs 

Dictionary of French and English and Englis 
and French 

English Prose Composition 

Secrets of the Hills 

Chosen Days in Scotland 

The Fall of the Year 

The Rhetorical Principles 

Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett 

The Land We Live In 

pg Ae the Aeroplane 

The Knight Errant 

Style Book Business English 

The Use of the Bible in the Education of the 


Youn . 
The Great 


: ‘Patterson Clarendon Press, Oxford 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Botsford The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
Strayer “eé Ts ‘“ “ 
Monroe [Ed.] mi - ~ 
Peck oo “ 


Nom pe 
ao 
> 


ts 
a 


“ “ 


sek 


Tombo D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Bridgman Ginn & Co., “ag 
Black | Fid.} “ “ 


Henry Holt & Co., N. ¥. 
Fulton “ “ “ a“ 
Craig T. Y. Crowell Co - 


Short « i “ 
Sharp Houghton Mifflin Co, Boston 
Lad a La ia) 


Maxcy 

Fields [Ed.] *“ “6 “ “6 
Price Small, Maynard & Co, ‘ 
White “ “< “ “ 
Wason “ “ “ “ 
Hammond Isaac Pitman, N. Y¥. 


Sell | eel 


q Nore 
Ss 


pe RO ns po 5 
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Raymont Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
dict Sherman, French & Co., Boston 








son to apprehend that so many pro- 
visions of the constitution which has 
been formulated by the just closed 
constitutional convention are so ob- 
jectionable that if it is not (as is 
likely) approved by the people, it will 
be rejected both by Congress and the 
President, and the framing and ap- 
proving have to be done over again, 
thus causing the delay which Gover- 
nor Sloan and all friends of the ter- 
ritory so much fear. 

Walter J. Ballard. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, to thou- 
sands of people on both sides of the 
Atlantic one of the greatest and most 
heroic figures of our time, has writ- 
ten a story for St. Nicholas readers, 
which will appear in an early number. 
It isra story of*“Brin,”’ Dr. Grenfell’s 
doe. and of the adventures which dog 
and master have had together in 
Labrador. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for No- 
vember prints the opening chapters 
of its new serial, “The Principal 
Girl,” by J. C. Snaith. This story 
strikes a new note in Atlantic fiction, 
and the opening installment shows 
at once the charm of the narrative 
and the engaging humor Of its tell- 
ing. The essays include a delight- 
ful ‘paper on “Dress and the 


Woman,” by Katharine F. Gerould; 
“The Cult of the Second-Best,” by 
Elisabeth Woodbridge, and “The 
Church and the Mountain,” by Zeph- 
ine Humphrey. The opening num- 
ber of the new Atlantic series, “Help- 
ing to Govern India,” introduces the 
reader to a number of brilliantly- 
colored scenes of Indian life, with 
which the author, Charles Johnston, 
has been familiar for many _ years. 
George W. Alger contributes “Criti- 
cizing the Courts,’ and an unusual 
bit of undergraduate writing is “The 
College: An Undergraduate View,” 
by Randolph S. Bourne. Among 
other papers are “The Great Refu- 
sal,” by Ethel Puffer Howes; “The 
Columbian City,” by Alice Meynell, 
and “Roman Nights,” by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. 


—The November number of St. 
Nicholas begins the thirty-ninth vol- 
ume of this world-known and _ loved 
magazine for young folks, and it is 
announced that during the next six 
months an important serial or series 
of articles. will begin with every 
number from November to April. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
November are an authorized  state- 
ment by the Hon. Robert L. Borden, 
the new Premier of Canada, regard- 
ing the attitude of his» country 
toward the United States; an iflus- 





MENEELY & CO. wen, 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 

=" |S, BELLS 

Estabitsh ee 

Gearly 100 years age. 

trated character sketch of Premier 
Borden, by Agnes C. Laut; an illus- 
trated description of the scene of the 
hostilities between Italy and Tur- 
key; “The New Era of the Ranch 
Lands,” a vivid account of the recent 
transformation in farming methods 
that has taken place in the South- 
west; a description of the New York 
Budget exhibit, by Herbert T. Wade; 
and brief articles on “The Advent of 
the Motor Ship,” by Charles F. Car- 
ter; “Panama—the Next Step,” by 
Forbes Lindsay; and “Anglo-Ameri- 
can Arbitration and the Far East,” 
by Adachi Kinnosuke. “The Prog- 
ress of the World” treats not only of 
the political overturn in Canada and 
the European conflicts connected 
with the Turco-Italian war, but also 
gives much attention to the Chinese 
insurrection, the recent political de- 
velopments in Sweden, and to many 
other important matters in the for- 
eign news of the past month. In the 
comment on American affairs special 
attention has been given to the po- 
litical campaigns now in progress in 
several of the states, and to the re- 


cent equal suffrage election in Cali- 
fornia. 
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AU REVOIR. 


If you are feeling down-hearted, 
tell your story to a fat man and get 
him to crying about it. If the tears 
rolling down his vast expanse of 
cheek fail to make you laugh, you 
know where the river is.—Atchison 
Globe. 


RIGHT THERE WITH THAT 
KIND. 
Scott—“The trouble with Fritters 
is he lacks application.” 
Mott—“The deuce he does! Why, 
he applies to me for a loan once a 
week regularly.” 


THE NOTABLE EXCEPTION. 

Knicker—“Everything is governed 
by the law of supply and demand.” 

Bocker—‘Then who demands the 
Christmas thingumbobs the girls 
make us.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 
Judge—“Do you swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth?” 
Fair Witness—‘“It will be just per- 
fectly lovely if you really have the 
time to listen.’”—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE COMMERCIAL MIND. 


“Have you heard that Long Jim 
has run away with Jack Ham- 
mond’s wife?” 

“Confound it, Long Jim owed me 
five pounds!” 

“Poor old Jack Hammond was so 
upset he has committed suicide.” 

“Then I come out square; I owed 
Jack Hammond five pounds.”—M. A. 
 3f 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


RUTH ST. DENIS. ALog: Ff, 
KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Ruth St. Denis’ comes to B. F. 
Keith’s theatre next week in a mag- 
nificent production of “The Mystic 
Dance of the Five Senses.” This is 
the most popular of the cycle of East 
Indian dances created by Miss St. 
Denis. The East Indian dances as 
interpreted by Miss St. Denis do not 
represent the physical abandon sv 
characteristic of the so-called “Ort- 
ental dances” common to the variety 
stage, but depend considerably upon 
pantomime. Miss St. Denis served 
a long apprenticeship as a dancing 
girl under the management of David 
Belasco, and during this period she 
gained an intimate knowledge of 
light effects and stage management 
that has made her East Indian 
dances a delight to the eye, while 
the music, arranged by Walter Mer- 
wrowitz, and the burning of incense 
in the temple scene, take still other 
senses into captivity. She will be 
supported by a company of twenty- 
five Cingalese. 


- 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 493.) 








The . Zapatista movement, which 
seems more like organized arson and 
loot on a large scale than a real in- 
surrection is spreading ominously; 
and the rebel chiefs have plundered 
and burned villages within sight of 
the City of Mexico itself. The ir- 
resolution of the temporary govern- 
ment and the inefficiency of the fed- 
eral troops explain in part the extent 
of these demonstrations. That there 
still survives some Diaz sentiment is 
clear from recent scenes m the 
Mexican Congress. There “are also 
some ominous rumors of a Reyes re- 
volt. Madero’s qualifications aré as 
yet an unknown quantity; but he will 
need some of the stern fibre which 
marked President Diaz if he is to 
maintain himself successfully. 
IRISH HOME RULE. 

The British Cabinet has under dis- 
cussion the draft of a home rule bill 
for Ireland, which has been framed 
by a cabinet committee, assisted by 
prominent Irish officials. Seerecy 
has been preserved as to the detarls 
of the bill, and nothing authoritative 
regarding it, probably, will be made 
known until it is ready for prescnta- 
tion to Parliament. But, according 
to a forecast of it which has been 
published with some show of author- 
ity, it provides for an Irish Parlia- 
ment with control over Ireland's 
“purely domestic affairs” but with no 
impairment of the powers of the im- 
perial Parliament and, of course, with 
no -right to make treaties. The ten- 
tative draft gives the Irish Parlia- 
ment full control of customs and ex- 
cise, a provision which is certain to 
be vehemently attacked. The finan- 
cial question will be one of the most 
difficult to settle, for Irish expendi- 
tures run far ahead of the revenue, 
and, either by a subsidy or the taking 
over of some items of expense, the 
imperial government must make 
good the difference. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





for critic teachers are many with is and the teachers who are well fitted 
PLACES for them are a difficult matter to find. In August, 1911, we had a letter 
from State Normal School at Indiana, Ivania, where we have placed four 
teachers this year, asking us to recom- % ish in the grammar grades. We rec- 
mend a critic teacher for history and “ommended as one of our best candidates 
a Syracuse Sptcorenty graduate of several ye: ful experience in EACHERS 


years’ success 
and English i h schools. h ceived ppoint- 
pave We emcipate oe becoming = of our ll a era CRITIC TEACH RS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, €, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





TEACHERS 
{1G ERGs 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY micise,‘; jules 
and FO Ri EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gow-- 
, tor every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents, Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York.. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 81 Union Square, New York, Est, 1889 


. Supplies College men and women en 
shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No advance fee. 


or 








PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in kenn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 83 s- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month For fart) er 
information, address TH E TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & ©O., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes Bide... Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SARIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. : 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *s.sSrcco cthecd Boe 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHEKRMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) cials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
gi0-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obta 
Positions. Send for circulars. ss e gaa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, §. ¥. 


yeas alge Seadanae os Coccsooe 
Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers tm 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 














6 Beacon St. » + « Boston, Mass. 
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HELP MANUALS | | WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Paper, % cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Elited . 
by’ Sey: cites Wilksesth thancan’, Can- A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


tains over 500 exercises adapted to all grades. yrome a Massachusetts superintendert: 
nual Corre nde : » a more I know of your rk Teachers’ Agency, the 
— E — Neat agape bts 2 more pieased I am with the ‘solid, oodsietent wor oon are 


‘ : e s doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
eourse of instruction in social and business cor- your notices.”’ 


respondence ; with a large variety of forms and From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
exercises. ee | be peo = be ee for your very ae ape on — 
- : vans ment of me throughoutallour dealings with each other. I fee 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W wt Vv. Wright, perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 
B.A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 


: ' asa — From a Maine teacher: 
problems in practical measurement suitable for be- ‘*} want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
ginners, with answers. —. for me. L certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 


eee hing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 
4, Basy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited , a 
by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thousand. Con- From the principal of a large New York high 
tains over 800 exercises and problems, with an- ee beh yidedé Rad iy ebech 
swers, for review work in the !ower grammar “With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
grades. this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. by Rev. A. From a New Jersey superintendent: 
D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. Contains * Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 


t42., us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
over 600 exercises and problems, with answers. confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. second grade teacher. If you have some one that gon can 
Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 prac- Gteaie juste oummeniontien ohh en ane 
tical exercises, and is one of the most valuable Wines & Daiindk teaxtine 


works on composition ever written. “I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
9. Common Sense Exercises in Gc ography. By Aucune in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 

Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of Geography pea a pera ae aes yeoman. FOUR. PEREINES Very 

wilt be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of “ Thank ing you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

Eeercises,—not ordiaary questions,—such as will “ Very truly yours.” 

require original thinking on the part of both Calls are already commencing to come in for next 

teacher and pupil. school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
Discount on large orders pss 
attention. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 7 i 























SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Departmept of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors. 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 
Pair of Shoes. 





THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 

To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 
vocational efficiency depends. 

To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 
has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 
cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 























